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Carr Sacx, with an illustration by H.McVickar. “Where Cupid 
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Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
a variety of full sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of La- 
pigs’ ToitettEs ; Waking Dresses; Compination CLota Gowns; 
CasumErE Hovusk Dresses; Spring Jackets; Bopices; CookinG 
Aprons ; Boys’ Surrs; Girts’ Coats and Aprons; Collars ; Fancy- 
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HEATING DIET. 
rNHE alarming prevelance of many mortal diseases 

among us that in old times were so infrequent as 
to be more objects of mysterious wonder than of fa- 
miliar acquaintance has given rise to much conject- 
ure concerning their origin and reasons for existence, 
and to much apprehension as well, since no youth, no 
age, no sex, no tranquillity, no temperance, no virtue, 
no course of life known, whether peaceable or stormy, 
seems to be or to render one quite exempt. The result 
of the conjecture and study appears to have caused it 
to be generally agreed among physicians and scien- 
tists that a too stimulating and heating diet may be 
held responsible for the appearance of these diseases, 
and for their deadly power, even when this diet is no 
other than that allowed in the family since its exist- 
ence. Many diseases are now treated by little other 
method than that of diet, and if a reformed and care- 
ful diet can hold them in check, it would seem that 
an unwholesomely rich and indigestible diet is capa- 
ble of producing these diseases in the first place. 
Those who are of this opinion cite the case of coun- 
tries where a cooler and less nitrogenous diet prevails 
as those where these diseases are of comparatively 
very seldom occurrence. 

It is urged in this view, then, that one of the very 
facts on which we in America have congratulated 
ourselves most vigorously is something militating 
against us strongly, and that the foreign laborer on 
his black bread, his lentils, his oatmeal porridge, his 
fruit and garlic, is, after all, it may be, better off in 
the long-run than the man in the same position here 
who has butcher’s-meat every day to his dinner; and 
that among those great provisions of our national 
comfort, the innumerable herds of cattle that put 
roast beef and saddles of mutton within the reach of 
all, is to be found the source of much of our national 
ill health. The very circumstance that deprivation 
in the matter of steaks and chops and roasts and cut- 
lets is one of the facts of poverty in the Old World 
seems to make it incumbent on the people of the New 
World, in their superior opportunities for comfort, to 
order these articles as a chief part of their dietary, 
and often to eat little else, save and except the ques- 
tionably healthy potato, the fine, white, not altogeth- 
er wholesome bread, and the omnipresent pie—pie it- 
self being never so popular as when meat highly 
spiced and enriched with sugar and spirits forms its 
principal ingredient. 

It is hardly likely that the people of this or any 
other country will leave off eating meat as long as 
they can get it to eat, but it certainly is desirable 
that its use should be mitigated with a much larger 
amount of grains and vegetables than at present is 
consumed in the majority of homes. To the average 
cook it is so much easier to boil a few potatoes and 
fry a bit of meat than it is to prepare a variety of 
vegetables in appetizing form, or to exercise ingenuity 
in devising this, that, or the other purely vegetable 
combination, that it will be difficult to urge, with any 
hope of persuading, the adoption of anything out of 
the beaten track. Yet the cook must know that the 
vegetable hash—the remnant of the various vegeta- 





bles, beet, carrot, turnip, cabbage, from the boiled din- 
ner, mixed together and warmed up—is always eaten 
next day to the last shred; that a well-salted oatmeal 
gruel with celery in it is hardly to be told from dain- 
ty white soups; and that as good and appetizing a 
soup as ever steamed, and one in which the absence 
of meat is not to be detected, is made by browning a 
minced onion in butter, and stirring into that a suffi- 
cient quantity of plain tomato sauce; that many an- 
other dish equally tempting and agreeable in flavor 
‘an be made of vegetables only; and that cutlets 
and croquettes of various vegetables well compound- 
ed and combined can well supply the place of those 
made of veal or chicken, and few if any be the wiser. 
The French have ways of cooking beans that would 
deceive the cannibals themselves. We all know that 
the Italians are a hardy, healthy people, living on 
not much of anything richer than bread, maize mush, 
grapes, and salads; and the Orientals have preserved 
their races for hundreds of centuries on little other 
than rice. 

Where meat has formed the greater part of the diet, 
the eaters have always been fierce and warlike, cruel 
and generally barbarous; where vegetables have made 
a large intermixture with it, the eaters have been gen- 
tle, thoughtful, poetic, and disposed to cultivate the 
arts and sciences. This of itself shows the heating 
action of meat upon the nerves, and thus upon the 
whole system, producing a lime that at least can do 
no less than burn itself up by means of its own heat 
in the shape of the deadly diseases resultant. 

As science goes on step by step, it will at some time 
determine the proper adjustment of alkali and acid, 
of nitrogen and carbon, in our food, and possibly even 
bring the adjustment down to individual instance; 
but till that result has been reached we have to be our 


| own arbiters, and weigh our meats and vegetables in 


the balance of probabilities, according to the judg- 
ment of our common-sense and the capability of our 
personal digestive apparatus. Of course we come 
every day something nearer the best and wisest thing 
to do; and if we do not see it, our children will very 
possibly see the whole thing formulated, so that food 
may be eaten with a chemical certainty of its being 


| the best food attainable for the needs of the indi- 





vidual. 

And there is still another thing to be considered in 
the matter, although we admit that it would not de- 
serve a moment's deliberation if the balance of evi- 
dence were in favor of the unrestricted eating of meat; 
and this is the relative cheapness of meats and vege- 
tables. The meal in which vegetables are the most 
conspicuous element must needs be vastly cheaper 
than that in which meat predominates; and possibly 
in the amount of money thus set free for other uses 
the mother of the family, on whom the extra trouble 
of making vegetables as pleasing and satisfactory as 
meat must fall—trouble, that is, until the whole new 
thing becomes a familiar system made easy by use 
and routine—will see the possibility of having count- 
less other things for which she has longed, and which 
she has regarded as the unattainable, whether it be in 
luxuries and comforts about the house, or in additions 
to her own and the children’s personal wear, or in 
the necessity of less work for her husband, and she 
will find for all her effort and trouble in the matter, 
very likely, a sufficient recompense in the satisfaction 
she cannot help having over the added health, the 
long life, and immunity from disease too early fatal, 
brought about by temperance in the use of the strong 
meats, and the cultivation of a still plentiful but less 
heating diet. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF HAIR-POWDER. 


RTHUR YOUNG, an Englishman whose travels in 
France about the time of the French Revolution are 

still regarded as giving the best picture of French society 
at that time, was much struck in 1789 with the rapid alter- 
ation in costume and fashions. “There is a great change,” 
he writes from Paris, “since I was here last year; many of 
the guests [at the Duc de Liancourt’s entertainments] were 
dressed en polisson [i.e., like blackguards], without powder 
in their hair, and some in boots; not above four or five were 
neatly dressed.” It would seem to us now neater to omit 
the powder, but it was at that time essential to the dress 
of a gentleman even in the morning; and the style of cos- 
tume to which it belonged is still known on the dramatic 
stage by the name of “ powder parts.” The change which 
Young remarked was just as noticeable in this country at 
about the same period, but the habits of the old régime lasted 
perhaps longer. In the late memoirs of Rev. W. H. Chan- 
ning he describes his grandfather and mine, Stephen Hig- 
ginvson, at his morning toilette in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
about 1815. “The large japanned box, with powder-pufts, 
brushes, and combs, was opened [after breakfast], a large 
clean napkin was spread over the shoulders of my grand- 
father, the ribbon of the queue was unrolled, shaken, and 
smoothed, the locks were carefully brushed out, the powder 
used on the previous day was carefully removed, the fore- 
head was cleansed with the sponge, and then the readjust- 
ment began. The hair was carefully brushed back over 
the head and behind the ears, though not so tight as to be 
flat, but rather loosely, and then neatly bound into a queue, 
Then the powder-puff was freely used; a half-moon of pure 
white was niirked upon the summit of the forehead in front 
of the hair; next the napkin round the shoulders was re- 
moved, and a fresh white cravat with long lapels was folded 








and skilfully tied round the neck. So much for the upper 
part of the person” (Memoir, page 11). Then came the pro- 
cess, not less laborious, of adjusting accurately the small- 
clothes and long hose. As one reads the narrative it seems 
incredible that any one could have had the leisure for such 
elaborate costuming; yet the person described was a busy 
merchant, and had held important public offices. It was 
simply the way in which gentlemen habitually arrayed 
themselves in those days. It must have passed away soon 
after. I cannot myself remember ever to have seen any 
one in hair-powder in this country, off the stage, except Mr. 
Sales, long instructor in Harvard College, a Frenchman, 
who certainly wore it, in just the way here described, until 
he left the college in 1854. To him, I suppose, the whole 
unpowdered world of men always looked like blackguards, 
as they did to Arthur Young. 

But the truth is that the American Revolution, like the 
French, struck a death-blow at the institution of the gen- 
try. That class lasted a little longer in the Southern col- 
onies of America than in the Northern, partly because it had 
at the South the institution of slavery to sustain it, which 
at the North was weak, and fell at the same time. Another 
difference was that the gentry of the Northern colonies, 
being much nearer the British provinces, took largely the 
loyal side, and retreated there after the evacuation of Bos- 
ton; while at the South they remained at home, and threw 
in their cause with the rebellious colonies. Thus a new 
race of leaders, such as the Adamses, who had, comparative- 
ly speaking, risen from the ranks, came forward, and the 
men of higher social precedence who, like John Hancock 
and Oxenbridge Thacher, took the colonial side, were rath- 
er exceptional men. “Thacher,” said the loyal Governor 
Hutchinson, “was not born a plebeian, but he is resolved 
to die ove,” and these men were thus regarded as false to 
their class. Even after the Revolution the gentry did not 
at once disappear, and, as has been seen, hair-powder lin- 
gered for a while. The descriptions of the residences of 
this geutry, as given by French visitors soon after our Rev- 
olution, show how distinctly the hosts belonged to this 
class. M. de Chastellux, for instance, describes a visit made 
in 1782 to the house of Nathaniel Tracy, of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. Tracy was a man who had lost forty-one 
ships during the Revolutionary war, and then made his for- 
tune over again by the forty-second—a privateer. In 1781 
he lent £5000 to the State of Massachusetts for clothing 
the troops, though his taxes for that year amounted to 
£6000 besides. His fine rural estate had an air, the French- 
man says, “of magnificence combined with simplicity.” 
Jonathan Jackson, Tracy’s brother-in-law, who built the 
house afterward owned by “Lord Timothy Dexter,” had, 
by an inventory of his effects, “4 horses, 4 carriages, 1000 
ounces of silver plate, 40 ounces of gold plate, and 1000 gal- 
lons of wine in his cellars.” Tristram Dalton, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, and also living in Newbury- 
port, had “7 horses, 3 carriages, 560 ounces of plate, and 
1200 gallons of wine.” He received the French visitor 
Brissot de Warville at his country-seat, five miles out of 
town, “with that hospitality which is more general in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire than in other States.” 
These men were all lo¥al in the Revolution, and the circle 
of which they formed a part has been lately well described 
by Colonel E. F. Stone in the Historical Collections of the 
Essex Jnstitute. It might be paralleled in the early histo- 
ry of many other towns, although Newburyport was then 
one of the richest. The very architecture of the older towns 
shows the existence of a former stateliness of living which 
does not now exist in the same form, and commonly not in 
the same localities. It went out with hair-powder. 

The extremes of wealth and—by comparison at least— 
of poverty are now far greater than in colonial days or in 
the early days of our republic. There are many men whose 
wealth is far greater than that of the men who wore hair- 
powder. The existing extremes are a source of real solici- 
tude, for they are increasing, and no one can tell exactly 
where they are toend. But they do not show themselves, 
at least among men, in so great a discrepancy of dress and 
manners. At the most superb entertainment no one can tell 
host from head waiter by his costume. The rise of a new 
aristocracy of wealth has not brought with it any corre- 
sponding demarcation of external usages; even the hat, the 
gloves, the cane, which for a time took the place of sword 
and snuft-box as the insignia of a gentleman, are now less 
insisted upon than formerly. The new aristocracy has 
substantial and even perilous power beyond that of the 
old-time gentry, but it wears more common garments, and 
is not to be recognized at sight. If Arthur Young were to 
come to life again, it is doubtful if he would regard even a 
dinner party of millionaires as gentlemen, since not even 
four or five of them would, in his opinion, be “ neatly 
dressed,” 2 T. W. H. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XVIL.—NURSERY GOVERNMENT. 
MAE age at which children should be taught to obey is a mooted 
point. The indulgent exclaim against the harshness that would 
expect an infant to understayd the meaning of obedience before he 
is two or three years old. The stricter disciplinarians affirm that 
if a child has not learned to obey by the time he is a year old, he 
will never be taught it. In support of their position they quote 
that exemplary matron Susanna Wesley, whose children, before 
they had entered on their second twelvemonth, “ learned to fear the 
rod and ery softly.” Mrs. Wesley’s admirers usually forget to add 
that either the means that produced this result, or the severity she 
manifested in every branch of her nursery management, had the 
effect of sending six of her little ones back toa gentler care than 
any they had found in their earthly home. 

Yet children must learn to recognize and to conform to a higher 
authority than their own wayward wills. Nor can this knowledge 
be postponed until they have acquired a clear perception of right 
and wrong. The “faith as a little child” must be developed not 
only in such points as reliance upon a parent’s strength and ten- 
derness, but also in belief in his wisdom. The infant who cries 
out in the night, and is soothed into confidence and peace by his 
motlier’s voice, has sufficient mental power to know that while she 
is there he is safe. Does it seem too much to ask that he should 


understand what is meant if the same voice says “No!” when the 
baby hands are straying into mischief, or when the baby temper is 
showing itself by a fit of screaming ? 
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The age at which discipline may begin must depend largely upon 
the child. Precocious infants comprehend and obey commands at 
an age when those less advanced would fail to understand what is 
expected of them. A mother who had had several children re- 
ported that only two of them had known low to obey as early as 
eight months. One of these, a little girl, had an attack of illness 
at that age, and although she would refuse medicine given by any 
one else, she would take it meekly at her mother’s command. The 
other, a boy, had a penchant for playing with his father’s iron dumb- 
bells, a pastime his parents considered dangerous, since the rolling 
of the heavy weights on the baby hands might do serious harm. 
The baby would creep toward the fascinating playthings, and 
reaching out, touch one cautiously with the tip of the finger. At 
the words “No, no!” from his mother he would instantly draw 
back his hand, and laying his head down on his arm, ery softly 
from disappointment. 

The infant of a few months old who will resign himself after a 
hard fight to going to sleep in his cradle, instead of being rocked 
off to dream-land in his mother’s or nurse’s arms, has already 
learned the necessity of yielding to a stronger power than his own. 
As he becomes older the habit of obedience should grow upon him, 
and if he is properly managed there need be very little antagonism 





between him and his parents. 

One must not expect impossibilities. All the world cried out 
against the English clergyman who recently whipped his sixteen 
months old boy black and blue because he would not stop crying; 
yet there are some parents who seem to make almost as unreason- 
able demands upon their little ones. The writer has been told, in | 
all good faith, of a baby who was much improved by being whipped 
for crying when he was only two months old! 

An ordinary child may be taught to obey by the time he is a year 
old. That is, he may by then learn to go through various little 
tricks at the word of command, to relinquish anything he holds, 
and sometimes to stop crying. A child’s apparent disobedience of- 
ten arises from inattention or lack of comprehension. His thoughts 
are wandering, and his mental processes are not vet sufficiently 
rapid for him to bring himself instantly ex rapport with the person 
who issues an order. If his slowness, instead of being met with 
patience, is sharply rebuked, the little one becomes frightened and 
loses all idea of what is expected of him. This was probably the 
case in the instance cited above, when the sixteen months old boy 
was so inhumanly punished. The firm, gentle repetition of a com- 
mand will often insure obedience where harshness would utterly 
fail. 

But where kindness does not succeed, and where it is thorough- 
ly evident the child grasps the meaning of the order, more se- 
vere measures must be resorted to. What these are to be must 
be determined for each parent by herself. On the subject of the 
corporal punishment of children there is a great deal of rose 
water sentimentalism in vogue just at present. The apostles of 
this new dispensation urge the ruling of children by love alone, 
and declaim against harsh measures of any kind. One is forced 
to the conclusion that their ranks are chiefly recruited from the 
body of spinsters and childless wives 

While all true-hearted, loving mothers must deplore the necessity 
of bodily punishment for children, yet the most judicious of them 
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With some children a whipping has a marvellously good effect. | 
With others it is highly deleterious. The 
temperaments of her tlock while they are yet babies, and regulate 


mother must learn the 


her control of them in accordance with the conclusions she de- 
duces from their dispositions. 
the governing power rather than the father, because the children 
are more constantly thrown with her, 
instances should the task of inflicting corporal punishment be in- 
trusted to the father. With no thought of injuring the child, he 
seldom has the least idea of the weiglit of his hand, and may do | 
the child serious harm. | 

Whipping should not be the only means of correction. As the 
child grows older, constant beatings tend to brutalize him. Such 
penalties as deprivation for a time of a favorite plaything, 
made to sit still for a while, as having the hands tied, or as even | 
being put to bed, are all preferable to whipping. Continement in 
dark closets is a barbarism that may do a child injury. When 
whipping must be turned to, as a last resort, it should be inflicted 
with a whalebone or a switch, that will sting without jarring. 
Above all, the practice of administering slaps or boxes on the ears 
or head should be avoided. Many a case of confirmed deafness, 
of rising in the head, of running at the ears, and even of idiocy, 
may be rightfully attributed to the old-fashioned practice of pun- 
ishing transgressions by a “ 

Although the mother should not fail to maintain her authority 
when it is called in question, she should guard against raising 
issues. Very often it is better to shut both eyes toa small mis- 
demeanor or a trifling display of naughtiness than to have a | 
pitched battle with a child. The same principle applies to dis- | 
agreeable tricks the little one has learned. If overlooked, they | 
are much more likely to be quickly forgotten than when they are | 
fixed in their wee perpetrator’s mind by a severe punishment. | 
Contests of all sorts should be avoided when the child is sleepy | 
or hungry. A hearty meal or a good nap will often transform 
into a happy, sweet-tempered baby the petulant, wilful infant who 
had seemed “ just spoiling for a spanking.” 

The parent should never permit herself to punish in anger. If 
there is even a suspicion of personal irritation in her heart, let 
her calm herself before she raises her hand. The sting of a cor- 
rection administered in wrath will linger burningly in the child’s 
memory if le is old enough to comprehend his mother’s mood, 
while the thought of it will bring a pang to the mother whenever 
she recalls the episode. 
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good clip” or “ box” on the ears. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

ASHMERE dresses for the house and for street wear in the | 

spring are being made with a degree of fulness because this 
supple fabric forms graceful folds, and besides, the very long French 
over-skirt is always liked by slender women. In order to conform 
somewhat to the straight lines now in favor, drapery of sashes is 
used in cashmere, two long fringed ends of cashmere falling from 
the belt to the foot of the skirt quite near the front, while others 
slightly looped are on the back. Sometimes three wide bands or 
panels of lace or of embroidery are set lengthwise down the front 
of the skirt, and the two sashes drop between. In such cases the 
very decorative point de Génes lace, like cord embroidery, is used, 
or else there are rows of black or of white embroidery on silk or 
on cashmere. An Empire green cashmere skirt with the front 
and side breadths of bengaline has three white point de Génes 
panels with two sashes between of the cashmere, each three fin- 
gers wide, with wide green silk fringe tiedin the hem. The back 
breadths are of cashmere hanging straight, and finely pleated 
over a short belt that is to be hooked or buttoned on the back of 
the bodice. The bodice has full pleats on each shoulder tapering 
to a point below the waist, and full sleeves that taper to the wrists 
under a deep lace cuff; similar lace fills the V at the throat and 





forms a standing collar. An old-rose cashmere gown has an 
antique brocade of rose and green for its vest, and for bands down 
the front between the sashes. The vest is laid in small pleats, 
and has rows of silk lacing cord with tags of gilt crossing it at 
top and at the waist line. Little puffs of the brocade extend be- 
low the mutton-leg sleeves. 

Crossbarred woollen dresses in which young ladies take their 
morning walks are made with a deep over-skirt that conceals 
almost entirely the foundation skirt beneath it. This over-skirt 
is simply hemmed, is usually bias in front, and is drawn quite 
smoothly back on the hips to fall straight behind in many close 
lapping pleats. A plain postilion basque is made of the prevail- 
ing color of the plaid skirt, or else a surah belted waist is used, 
and a short cloth or seal-skin jacket with a basque of the same 
completes the street toilette. Brown barred with green, black 
widely barred with red, blue with brown bars, and green with red, 
are seen in these useful gowns. 

By way of combining two colors in dress skirts a border half a 
yard wide of plain wool of contrasting color is sometimes sewed 
around the foot, and the whole is accordion-pleated. Dark blue 
camel’s-hair skirts have a half-yard border of mahogany or rose- 
wood colored camel’s-hair, and the material of the border is used 
for the vest and revers of the blue basque. Sometimes two tones 
of a color are used in these skirts, as very dark green vool is the 
border for an Empire green skirt, which is laid in large wide pleats 
all around, but with more deeply folded pleats in the back. 

Black cashmere dresses require some gleams of color to relieve 
their sombreness, and are brightened by pearl-edged gold braid 
alternating with black Hercules braid as vest, cuffs, and waist- 
band on a lng redingote of cashmere which has revers of thickly 
repped silk on both waist and skirt. The fronts fall open below 
the vest to show a black silk skirt banded above a hem with rows 
of black and gold braid. Another black cashmere redingote has 
a gathered vest of apple green bengaline with darker green velvet 
belt and revers. Old-rose silk under open-patterned black gimp 
forms the left side of the front of a black cashmere waist, while a 
full pleating of the cashmere extends from the right shoulder to 
the left of the waist. A Paris dinner dress lately made for a bride 
who has distinctive taste is of black silk muslin in accordion pleats 
over black watered silk; the bodice was in the finest pleats from 
the shoulders to the belt, leaving a V point at the neck, and the 
elbow sleeves were similarly pleated. A wide Empire belt of gold 
passementerie crossed the front, and bands to match pushed up 
the sleeves in puffs. A wide moiré sash draped the right side. 

Black lace dresses will remain in favor during the next summer. 
They will be made of Chantilly lace in the new Empire designs of 
laurel leaves, sprigs, striped borders, ete., which are now imported 
in breadths sixty-five inches wide with a border twenty inches 
deep, so that the gown can be made of continuous breadths from 
shoulder to foot. Graduated vines stretching upward from a small 
leaf or rose scalloped edge, with the formal small Empire designs 
above, are very effective for dress skirts; also the many patterns 
of laurel leaves in stiff branches, or in wreaths, or in stripes, 
Lace mantles will be made of one width of lace, like the large 
accordion-pleated lace cloaks of last summer that were mounted 
over green, rosewood, or Suéde surah, or over changeable silk, and 
covered the weaver from top to toe. Star-figured net, plain Brus- 
sels net, the square-meshed net, and the Russian net of cords in 
hexagon-shaped meshes will all be used for dresses that are no 
longer confined to summer, but are worn all the year. White silk 
gauze laces in Empire designs and the Fedora lace with heavy 
Gold figures 
on white and on black net and on the trimming laces, and 
there is new point d’esprit net striped with colored gauze in Per- 
i For trimming laces the black Chantilly is in the 
small Empire designs, and the same prim designs are seen in 
Point 
de Génes is a durable and heavy lace as effective as embroidery, 
and there are many imitations of point gaze laces. 

Importations of millinery for spring and summer are made up 
of plain and faney straw bonnets for general use, with thin mate- 
rials for making more dressy bonnets, such as tulle, silk muslin, 


figures on very slight meshes are for white dresses. 


are set 
sian designs. 


cream white Oriental lace, which is now called Empire lace. 


crape, gauze, figured net, and lace. The small close capote with 
low trimming will be the bonnet for spring, with the toque for its 
special rival. 
worn early in the season in city streets, while later on very lat 
wide- brimmed hats will be adopted for country use. The low 
crown is at length an accomplished fact in round hats, and the 
Shepherdess hat with wide brim and nearly flat crown promises 
to be the summer favorite, nevertheless it still remains possible 
for the wearer to have the whole effect heightened by clusters of 
flowers, ribbons, and nodding plumes piled up over the crown in 
the picturesque Gainsborough fashion. 

Chips, open-patterned straws, and plain Milan braids are shown 
in white, black, and all the stylish colors for spring capotes, and 
in many instances two colors appear in one bonnet made in stripes 
of straw. The crown is longer than those of last season and is 
not notched at the end; the sides are very close, short, and round- 
cornered; and the fronts are given a full effect either by a straw 
coronet or by softly puffed trimming of tulle or repped silk, lace 
or velvet. The trimming is clustered flat across the top, while for 
those who require a high trimming are two or three high loops of 
ribbon set lengthwise, with selvages toward the front, instead of 
the broad side loops lately worn, Narrow strings of silk ribbon 
or velvet ribbon, or else wide lace strings, will be used, but a great 
many stringless bonnets will appear with warmer weather. The 
fronts of these stringless bonnets are now arched at the top in a 
narrow curve above the forehead, which is more graceful and will 
be more generally becoming than the sharp-pointed brims of last 
season, 

Brocaded ribbons are a decided feature of the summer trim- 
mings for bonnets, and are found tone upon tone on repped, on 
armure, and on moiré grounds, and are also in jardiniére designs 
of many colors in the gay Watteau patterns, in the prim small set 
Empire figures, and in the richest cashmere and Persian designs. 
A gauze edge on thick repped or brocaded ribbon is one of the 
novelties this season. Rows of laurel leaves brocaded in color 
along one edge of plain repped ribbon give a new effect, and are 
seen in green leaves on old-rose ribbon, in black on white, in gold 
on black, ete. Tinsel effects in the background and laminated 
flowers on plain grounds make very rich ribbons. For plain col- 
ored ribbons are those of armure weaving in the fine royale mark- 
ing and in the large bird's-eye pattern. Grisaille effects of mixed 
black and white, producing gray, are seen in many new ribbons. 
There is also a revival of the old-time Chiné flowered ribbons, of 
the ombré or shaded stripes, and of those with glacé effects. Block 
stripes of two tones are in new ribbons, and there are also many 
fancy plaids on grounds of two tones, such as cream half the 
width and brown the other half. The edges of ribbons are straight 
and often satin-striped, and their widths are from two and a half 
to four inches. - 

The new color ecards for millinery begin with white, cream, straw, 
maize, and buttereup yellow, followed by many grayish green 
shades, 1é-éda, hirondelle, reed or rush green, and the blue-green 
céladon and lizard shades, the light tilled and celery green, with 
also mousse, dark myrtle, and bright emerald hues. The brown 
shades are wood, marron, and cigar brown, with light beige, Suéde, 
and chamois. The grays are dark silver and light heron gray, 
also steel and slate colors. Blue and rose are in the dull antique 


Low-ecrowned round hats of medium size will be 























tints now in vogue, and there is also rose Phrynée, and Verones: 
rose of soft and most exquisite shading. 

A season of thin fabrics is predicted by Paris milliners, with 
bonnets entirely of silk muslin in small puffs round and round; 
for instance, a green silk mull bonnet made over black net, with 
black lace top bow, black butterflies, and green velvet strings, or 
else a capote of layers of black tulie drawn back from brim to 
crown with an effect of carelessness which is the perfection of 
art, and for its trimming gold braid run in tucks of tulle, knotted 
in chains across the back, and bunched in rosettes or bows 

A great deal of gilt and of old-silver will be seen in ornaments, 
aud pins both large and 
small, as well as laces of these metals, in which gilt and silver are 
mixed in light filigree patterns and also in laurel-leaf patterns. 
Butterflies, especially black buttertlies, are perched lightly on top 
of ribbon loops and in high slender aigrettes on new bonnets. 


such as buckles, brooches, cimeters, 


Large black round hats came into favor last summer, aud will 
be worn again with dresses of any color. They are made of two 
kinds of straw, plain and fancy straw together, or else the straw is 
in open designs with gilt braid drawn through it 
are colored tlowers and feathers. A fashion of long ago is shown 
in a fall of lace drooping from the edge of the brim all around, 


The trin mings 


} 


and the scarf veil is again attached to the back of the hat, to be 
wound around the neck. 

Beading net, or trou-trou, as the French call this succession of 
holes through which very tiarrow ribbon is drawn, will be used for 
black lace bonnets and round hats, forming sometimes the crown 
and sometimes part of a wide brim. The striped laces and square 
Greek patterns are also to be used for millinery purposes. 

New black veils of plain net have a hem at the lower edge with 
gilt threads in it in a small design, and similar rows above. The 
Empire veil, with a three-inch scalloped border in flower or striped 
pattern and small figures or dots all over it, will be worn both 
with round hats and bonnets. New grenadine veils of black or 
dark brown have fancy Roman stripes of satin along one edge. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLE, & Co.; James McCrerry & Co.; Lonp & TayLor; AITKEN, 
Son, & Co.; and Worrnineron, Suit, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

One of the most ornate houses in New York is that of Mr. Lock- 
wood De Forrest, the artist, on Tenth Street near Fifth Avenue. 
It is built of Perth Amboy speckled brick, and its exterior would 
be plain but for the hanging window in the second story, orna- 
mented with rich India carvings. 
ental, 


The interior is even more Ori- 
Eastern designs cover the wood- 
work of the doorways, which are hung in Oriental stuffs, while 
the ceiling of one of the rooms is a fretwork of brass made by 
native Indians, and brought from India by Mr. De Forrest, who 
lived in that country long enough to become enamored of its art, 
which he studied professionally 

—Max O’Rell lives on Regent’s Park, London, within a few 
doors of Hepworth Dixon. M. Paul Blouét, which is the home 
name of Max O’Rell, works in a large cheerful room lined with 
books and flooded with light from windows that overlook the 
green trees and green turf of that very pretty but, strange to say, 
not very fashionable London park. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, has hanging in his dining-room an oil-painting of a Rocky 
Mountain scene with a deer conspicuously in the foreground. The 
painting was made by Albert Bierstadt, who once heard Dr. Hall 
preach from the text, ‘ As the hart panteth,” ete. ‘ You painted 
in words the picture, so to you it belongs,” wrote Mr. Bierstadt in 
making the presentation. 

—The drawing-room in the house of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, son 
of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, General Grant’s Secretary of State, is 
decorated in white and gold. It is panelled in white silk, with 
mouldings and arabesques of gold, and curtains, hangings, and 
portiéres of the same ivory white material embroidered in gold. 
At a recent dance given by Mrs. Fish, the drawing-room, which was 
used as the ballroom, was hung with gilded cages, from behind 
whose bars the yellowest of canary-birds piped their sweetest and 
their shrillest lays. 

—At the funeral of the Crown-Prince of Austria the Crown- 
Princess wore the same mourning dress used by the Empress 
Maria Theresa at the burial of her husband, Francis of Lorraine. 
According to the usual custom, the heart of Rudolpli was placed 
in a silver urn and buried away from his body. 

—Mrs. Jane Poultney Bigelow, wife of the Hon. John Bigelow, 
who died at her home on Gramercy Park on the 8th of February, 
was known to a wide circle of friends, not only as a social leader 
but as a woman of marked talents and rare personality. She was 
that thing unusual in a woman, a citizen of the world. She had 
spent a large part of her life in the capitals of Europe, much of 
the time while her husband was holding public office, and again 
simply as a traveller or the guest of distinguished people. Few 
women not in public life have had a larger circle of friends than 
Mrs. Bigelow. She was fond of society, and she spent much of 
her time in it, and vet it was not only in the fashionable world she 
was known. Her kind heart did much to widen the circle of her 
acquaintance, and in the village of Highland Falls, New York, 
where was her country home, she earned the title of Lady Bounti- 
ful, and her charities extended to the metropolis, where there are 
many people not among the “ four hundred” who will feel the 
death of Mrs. John Bigelow as a personal loss. She not only 
helped the poor, but she encouraged young and struggling artists 
by kind words and kind deeds. As a conversationalist Mrs. Bige- 
low was always bright, and while her wit was keen, it was never 
sharpened at the expense of another. She was also a woman of 
literary gifts, as some of her simple and graceful poems published 
in Harper's Monthly will testify. There are few women whose 
death would cause a wider or more profound sorrow than that of 
Mrs. John Bigelow. 

—Mrs. Burnett is a busy woman, for besides writing a new play 
for the Lyceum Theatre, she is moving into and decorating a new 
house in Washington, D. C. 

—Mr. Lorimer Stoddard, son of R. H. Stoddard, the poet, was 
especially selected by Bronson Howard for the part he plays in 
The Henrietta. Young Stoddard began his business career in a 
publishing house, but his taste was for the stage, not for book- 
selling, and he watched his opportunity, and when it came he lost 
no time in seizing it. Mr. R. H. Stoddard has no other children. 
He had another son, who died at an early age, and who from all 
accounts inherited the cleverness of both his parents. 

—Colonel Seward Webb, who was a practising physician when 
he married the daughter of the late William H. Vanderbilt, has 
just finished a fine house on the shore of Lake Champlain. Colonel 
Webb’s private park includes 2000 acres, which have been laid 
out by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, who laid out Central Park. 
A noticeable feature of the place is the stable. The main building 
is 200 by 60 feet, with wings 80° by 40 feet. From these wings 
are built two extensions, which are to be connected at the end, 
thus making an enclosed stable-yard 400 by 360 feet. There is 
a tower 110 feet higna rising from this stable, and in the tower is 
a clock, and a 1500-pound bell which will strike off the hours, 
for time flies on the banks of Lake Champlain just as surely as it 
does in.rushing, scurrying New York. 


Elaborate carvings of 
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Fig. 2.—Drirecrorre Wreatu. 





Fig. 4.—Harr Ornament. 


g, 3.—Snou.tper-Knor. 





Fig. 6.—Hatrk ORNAMENT. 


Evening Fans. 

Tne fan illustrated at the top of the group Fig. 1 
has slender twisted white-lacquered sticks ornamented 
with gilding, and a white gauze cover upon which 
slight vines are painted between the sticks. A border 
is formed at top and bottom of the cover by drawing 
narrow white satin ribbon in and out of the frame. 
The oval fan below has a black satin cover with a 
painted decoration and a deep border of black ostrich 
tips. 

In the cut Fig. 2 is shown a ribbon fan with twisted 
sticks of red lacquer gilded, underlaid with a red gauze 
leaf, and narrow red satin ribbons drawn in and out of 
the frame. The other fan in this group has sticks of 
dull gilt, and a painted yellow gauze cover which is 
bordered with appliqué lace. 


Fancy Dresses. 

Tue seventeenth-century vivandidre illustrated in 
Fig. 1 wears a short full box-pleated skirt of red satin, 
five yards and a half wide, bordered with black velvet 
at the lower edge. Around the top there are red satin 
tabs, which are ornamented with gilt military buttons 
and red cord loops. The cuirass bodice is of black 
velvet laced with red silk cord at the back. It has 
close sleeves of red satin ornamented with cord and 
buttons, and flowing sleeves hanging from a small puff 
in the armhole of red satin lined with gold-colored silk. 
A deep Vandyck collar of open embroidery is worn, 
Fig. 1.—Fancy Dress.—Seventeenta-centuny VIVANDIERE. with a bow at the throat, and a gilt military badge is 


Fig. 2.—Fancy Dress,—''yrourse Peasant. 








MARCH 2, 1889. 





on the front of the bodice. 
The wide black felt hat 
has a band and buckle 
and red ostrich plumes. 
A leather belt and small 
cask suspended by a 
strap, together with kid 
gauntlets and black pat- 
ent-leather boots, com- 
plete the costume. 

The Tyrolese peasant 
dress, Fig. 2, has a short 
straight skirt of blue 
woollen, bordered with 
colored satin ribbons of 
several widths. The red 
woollen bodice has the 
front ornamented with 
metallic embroidery and a 
band of embroidery across 
the top; the bretelles and 
belt are of satin-edged 
black velvet ribbon ; it is 





Fig 





1.—Lace Cap. 








Fig 


Ss: 


skirt, caught down with a 
row of ribbon bows, and a 
pleated vest to correspond 
is in the basque, which in 
addition to the ribbon bows 
is trimmed with a revers 
and cuffs of velvet 

The costume illustrated 
in Fig. 2 is of granite cash- 
mere. The skirt front is 
composed of three narrow 
panels, which are studded 
with silk pompons, with 
tucked spaces between and 
on each side. The redin- 
zote has a short double- 
breasted bodice front, with 
a revers on one side and a 
tucked plastron on the oth- 
er; the sides and back ex- 
tend in broad pleats to the 
foot of the skirt, with ob- 


2.—Tutie Cap. long flaps on the hips. 


i j 
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Fig. 1.—Ficurep Sirk AFTERNOON TOILETTE, 





Bopice ror Evenina Dress. 


Sirver Be ts. 


completed by a pleated guimpe with ruff and full puffed 
elbow sleeves of white muslin. The apron is of red fou- 
lard, caught up by a leather strap from which a wallet 
is suspended. Gray felt helmet bat with a red band and 
feather, and low black slippers tied with narrow red 


ribbons. 
Trimmed Work-Basket. 

Tue basket illustrated is bound with copper-colored 
plush and lined with satin ; the lining is gathered for the 
vottom of the basket, and is plain for the ends, on which 
it is ornamented with embroidery. Two ribbons, blue 
and copper-color, are twisted along the sides and termi- 
nate under bows at the ends. Similar bows are on the 
handle, which is wound with plush. 


Chinese Table Gong. 

Tuk metal gong, which is four inches in diameter, is 
fastened in a bamboo framework eight inches high 
that is wound with tinselled cord and ornamented with 
tassels. Over the lower crossbars of the frame is a 
small hanging of éeru cloth, decorated with appliqué em- 
broidery of colored silk outlined with gold cord ; the ends 
are pinked and finished with ball tassels. The wooden 
clapper is eight inches long, is wound with tinsel, and 
has the head covered with leather. 


Bodice for Evening Dress. 

Tus velvet evening bodice is worn with silk or tulle 
skirts of harmonizing color, The front is cut down low 
and round, and partly filled in by a pleated plastron of 
plain crépe lisse and a point of embroidered crépe. The 
belt and the band which borders the edge and forms the 
sleeve are of metallic embroidery on white silk. 


Morning Caps. 

Wuire dotted net lace, embroidered silk muslin, and 
white ribbon are the materials used in the cap Fig. 1. A 
frill of lace surrounds the small net cap frame which 
forms the foundation. A puff of silk muslin, pointed at 
the lower end, forms the crown, which is surrounded by 
curved frills of lace and surmounted by a ribbon bow. 

The cap Fig. 2 has a puffed crown of white tulle and 
a tulle frill at the edge, which is bordered with two rows 
of narrow ribbon. A long-looped bow of ribbon is tied 
on the centre of the crown, and connected by two straps 
to the back of the cap. 


Afternoon Toilettes. 

Tue toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 is of large - figured 
printed bengaline with old-rose sprays on a light ground. 
A pleated panel of plain biscuit-colored silk to match the 
ground of the figured fabric is in the right side of the 
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Fig. 2.—CasnumerE ArTeRNooN Dress, 
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SISTER LIDDY. 


BY MARY E WILKINS. 

HERE were no trees near the almshouse; it 

stood in its bare sandy lot, and there were no 
leaves or branches to cast shadows on its walls. 
It seemed like the folks whom it sheltered, out 
in the full glare of day, without any little kindly 
shade between itself and the dull unfeeling stare 
of curiosity. The almshouse stood upon rising 
ground, so one could see it for a long distance. 
It was a new building, Mansard-roofed and well 
painted. The village took pride in it: no town 
far or near had such a house for the poor. It 
was so fine and costly that the village did not 
feel able to give its insane paupers separate sup- 
port in a regular asylum; so they lived in the 
almshouse with the sane paupers, and there was 
a padded cell in case they waxed too violent. 

Around the almshouse lay the town fields. In 
aummer they were green with corn and potatoes, 
now they showed ugly plough ridges sloping over 
the uneven ground, and yellow corn stubble. Be- 
yond the field at the west of the almshouse was 
a little wood of elms and oaks and wild apple- 
The yellow leaves had all fallen from the 
elms and the apple-trees, but most of the brown 
ones staid on the oaks, 

Polly Moss stood at the west window in the 
women’s sitting-room and gazed over at the trees. 
“T's cur’us how them oak leaves hang on arter 
the others have all fell off,” she remarked. 

A tall old woman sitting beside the stove looked 
around suddenly, She had singular bright eyes, 
and a sardonic smile around her mouth. “It’s 
the way they allers have,” she returned, scornfully. 
“ Guess there ain’t nothin’ very cur’us about it. 
When the oak leaves fall off an’ the others hang 
on, then you can be lookin’ for the end of the 
world; that’s goin’ to be one of the signs.” 

“ Allers a-harpin’ on the end of the world,” 
growled another old woman, in a deep bass voice. 
“I've got jest about sick on’t. Seems as if I 
should go crazy myself, hearin’ on’t the whole 
time.” She was sewing a seam in coarse cloth, 
and she sat on a stool on the other side of the 
She was short and stout, and she sat 
with a heavy settle as if she were stuffed with 
lead. 

The tall old woman took no further notice. She 
sat rigidly straight, and fixed her bright eyes upon 
the top of the door, and her sardonic smile deep- 
ened, 

The stout old woman gave an ugly look at her ; 
then she sewed with more impetus. Now and 
then she muttered something in her deep voice. 

There were, besides herself, three old women in 
the room—Polly Moss, the tall one, and a pretty 
one in a white cap and black dress. There was 
also a young woman; she sat in a rocking-chair 
and leaned her head back, She was handsome, 
but she kept her mouth parted miserably, and 
there were ghastly white streaks around it and 
her nostrils. She never spoke. Her pretty black 
hair was rough, and her dress sagged at the neck. 
She had been living out at a large farm, and had 
overworked. She had no friends or relatives to 
take herin; so she had come to the almshouse to 
rest and try to recover. She had no refuge but 
the almshouse or the hospital, and she had a ter- 
rible horror of a hospital. Dreadful visions arose 
in her ignorant childish mind whenever she 
thought of one. She had a lover, but he had not 
been to see her since she came to the almshouse, 
six weeks before; she wept most of the time over 
that and her physical misery. 

Polly Moss stood at the window until a little 
boy trudged into the room, bringing his small feet 
down with a clapping noise. He went up to Polly 
and twitched her dress. She looked around at 
him. ‘ Well, now, Toinmy, what do ye want?” 

“Come out-doors an’ play hide an’ coot wis me, 
Polly.” 

Tommy was a stout little boy. He wore a calico 
tier that sagged to his heels in the back, and 
showed in front his little calico trousers. His 
round face was pleasant and innocent and charm- 
ing. 

Polly put her arms around the boy and hugged 
him. “Tommy's a darlin’, she said; “can’t he 
give poor Polly a kiss ?” 

Tommy put up his lips. ‘Come out-doors an’ 
play hide an’ coot wis me,” he said again, breath- 
ing the words out with the kiss. 

“Now, Tommy, jest look out of the winder. 
Don’t he see that it’s rainin’, hey ?” 

The child shook his head stubbornly, although 
he was looking straight at the window, which re- 
vealed plainly enough that long sheets of rain 
were driving over the fields. ‘“ Come out-doors 
and play hide an’ coot wis me, Polly.” 

“Now, Tommy, jest listen to Polly. Don’t he 
know he can’t go out-doors when it’s rainin’ this 
way? He'd get all wet, an’ Polly too. But I'll 
tell you what Polly an’ Tommy can do. We'll 
jest go out in the hall an’ we'll roll the ball. 
Tommy go run quick an’ get his ball.” 

Tommy raised a shout, and clapped out of the 
room ; his sweet nature was easily diverted. Polly 
followed him. She had a twisting limp, and was 
so bent that she was not much taller than Tommy, 
her little pale triangular face seemed to look from 
the middle of her flat chest. 

“The wust-lookin’ objeck,” growled the stout 
old woman when Polly was out of the room: 
“Jooks more like an old cat that’s had to airn 
it’s own livin’ than a human bein’. It ‘bout 
makes me sick to look at her.” Her deep tones 
travelled far; Polly, out in the corridor waiting 
for Tommy, heard every word. 

“She is a dretful-lookin’ cretur,” assented the 
pretty old woman, As she spoke she puckered 
her little red mouth daintily, and drew herself 
up with a genteel air. 

The stout old woman surveyed her contemptu- 
ously, “ Well, good looks don’t amount to much, 
nohow,” said she, “if folks ’ain’t got common- 
sense to balance ’em I'd enough sight ruther 


trees, 


stove. 




















know a leetle somethin’ than have a dolly-face 
myself.” 

“Seems to me she is about the dretfulest- 
lookin’ cretur that I ever did see,” repeated the 
pretty old woman, quite unmoved. Aspersions 
on her intellect never aroused her in the least, 

The stout old woman looked baffled. “Jest 
turn your head a leetle that way, will you, Mis’ 
Handy ?” she said, presently. 

The pretty old woman turned her head obedi- 
ently. ‘“ What is it?” she inquired, with a con- 
scious simper. 

“ Jest turn your head a leetle more. Yes, it’s 
funny I ’ain’t never noticed it afore. Your nose 
is a leetle grain crooked—ain’t it, Mis’ Handy ?” 

Mrs. Handy’s face turned a deep pink—even 
her little ears and her delicate old neck were suf- 
fused ; her blue eyes looked like an enraged bird’s. 
“Crooked! H’m! I shouldn’t think that folks 
that’s got a nose like some folks had better say 
much about other folks’ noses. There can’t no- 
body tell me nothin’ about my nose; I know all 
about it. Folks that wouldn’t wipe their feet on 
some folks, nor look twice at ’em, has praised it. 
My nose ain’t crooked an’ never was, an’ if any- 
body says so it’s cause they’re so spity, ‘cause 
they're so mortal homely themselves. 
know.” 


Guess I 
She drew breath, and paused for a re- 
turn shot, but she got none. The stout old wo- 
man sewed and chuckled to herself, the tall one 
still fixed her eyes upon the top of the door, and 
the young woman leaned back with her lips part- 
ed, and her black eyes rolled. 

The pretty old woman began again in defence 
of her nose; she talked fiercely, and kept feeling 
of it. Finally she arose and went out of thie 
room with a flirt. 

Then the stout old woman laughed. “She's 
gone to look at her nose in the lookin’-glass, an’ 
make sure it ain’t crooked: if it ain’t a good 
joke!” she exclaimed, delightedly. 

But she got no response. The young woman 
never stirred, and the tall old one only lowered 
her gaze from the door to the stove, which she 
regarded disapprovingly, “I call it the devil’s 
stove,” she remarked, after a while. 

The stout old woman gave a grunt and sewed 
her seam; she was done with talking to such an 
audience. The shouts of children out in the cor- 
ridor could be heard. 
muttered. 

In the corridor Polly Moss played ball with 
the children. She never caught the ball, and she 
threw it with weak, aimless jerks; her back ached, 
but she was patient, and her face was full of sim- 
ple childish smiles, There were two children be- 
sides Tommy—his sister and a little boy. 

The corridor was long; doors in both sides led 
into the paupers’ bedrooms, Suddenly one of the 
doors flew open, and a little figure shot out, She 
went down the corridor with a swift trot like a 
child. She bad on nothing but a woollen petti- 
coat and a calico waist; she held her head down, 
and her narrow shoulders worked as she ran ; her 
mop of soft white hair flew out. The children 
looked around at her; she was a horrible carica- 
ture of themselves. 

The stout old woman came pressing out of the 
sitting-room. She went directly to the room that 
the running figure had left, and peered in; then 
she looked aroynd significantly. “I knowed it,” 
she said; “it’g tore all to pieces agin. I'd jest 
been thinkin’ to myself that Sally was dretful 
still, an’ I'd bet she was pullin’ her bed to pieces. 
There ’tis, an’ made up jest as nice a few minutes 
ago! I’m goin’ to see Mis’ Arms.” 

Mrs. Arms was the matron. The old woman 
went off with an important air, and presently she 
returned with her. The matron was a large wo- 
man with a calm, benignant, and weary face. 

Polly Moss continued to play ball, but several 
other old women had assembled, and they all 
talked volubly. They demonstrated that Sally 
lad torn her bed to pieces, that it had been very 
nicely made, and that she should be punished. 

The matron listened; she did not say much. 
Then she returned to the kitchen, where she was 
preparing dinner. Some of the paupers assisted 
her. An old man, with his baggy trousers hitched 
high, chopped something in a tray, an old woman 
peeled potatoes, and a young one washed pans at 
the sink. The young woman, as she washed, kept 
looking over her shoulder and rolling her dark 
eyes at the other people in the room. She was 
mindful of every motion behind her back. 

Mrs, Arms herself worked and directed the 
others. When dinner was ready the old man 
clinged a bell in the corridor, and everybody 
flocked to the dining-room except the young 
woman at the kitchen sink; she still stood there 
washing dishes. 
abundant. 





“Pesky young ones!’ she 


The dinner was coarse and 
The paupers, with the exception of 
the sick young woman, ate with gusto. The chil- 
dren were all hearty, and although the world had 
lost all its savor for the hearts and minds of the 
old ones, it was still somewhat salt to their pal- 
ates. Now that their thoughts had ceased reach- 
ing and grasping, they could still put out their 
tongues, for that primitive instinct of life with 
which they had been born still survived and gave 
them pleasure. In this world it is the child only 
that is immortal. 

Tke old people and the children ate after the 
same manner. There was a loud smacking of 
lips and gurgling noises. The rain drove against 
the windows of the dining-room, with its bare 
floor, its board tables and benches, and rows of 
feeding paupers. The smooth yellow heads of 
the children seemed to catch all the light in the 
room. Once in a while they raised imperious 
clamors, The overseer sat at one end of the ta- 
ble and served the beef. He was stout, and had 
a handsome, heavy face. 

The meal was nearly finished when there was a 
crash of breaking crockery, a door slammed, and 
there was a wild shriek out in the corridor. The 
overseer and one of the old men who was quite 
able-bodied sprang and rushed out of the room. 
The matron followed, and the children tagged at 


her heels. The others continued feeding as if 
nothing had happened. “That Agnes is wuss 
agin,” remarked the stout old woman. “I’ve 
seed it a-comin’ on fer a couple of days. They'd 
orter have put her in the cell yesterday; I told 
Mis’ Arms so, but they’re allers puttin’ off, an’ 
puttin’ off.” 

“They air a-takin’ on her up to the cell now,” 
said the pretty old woman; and she brought 
around her knifeful of cabbage with a sidewise 
motion, and stretched her little red mouth to re- 
ceive it. 

Out in the corridor shriek followed shriek ; 
there were loud voices and scuffling. The chil- 
dren were huddled in the doorway, peeping, but 
the old paupers continued to eat. The sick young 
woman laid down her knife and fork and wept. 

Presently the shrieks and the scuffing grew 
faint in the distance; the children had followed 
on. Then, after a little, they all returned and 
the dinner was finished. 

After dinner, when the women paupers had 
done their share of the clearing away, they were 
again assembled in their sitting-room. The win- 
dows were cloudy with fine mist; the rain con- 

tinued to drive past them from over the yellow 
stubbly fields. There was a good fire in the stove, 
and the room was hot and close. The stout old 
woman sewed again on her coarse seam, the oth- 
ers were idle. There were now six old women 
present; one of them was the little creature 
whom they called Sally. She sat close to the 
stove, bent over and motionless. Her clothing 
hardly covered her. The sick young woman was 
absent; she was lying down on the lounge in the 
matron’s room, and the children too were in 
there. 

Polly Moss sat by the window. The old women 
began talking among themselves. The pretty 
old one had taken off her cap and had it in her 
lap, perking up the lace and straightening it. It 
was a flimsy rag, like a soiled cobweb. The stout 
old woman east a contemptuous glance at it. She 
raised her nose and her upper lip scornfully. “I 
don’t see how you can wear that nasty thing no- 
how, Mis’ Handy,” said she. 

Mrs. Handy flushed pink again. She bridled 
and began to speak, then she looked at the little 
soft soiled mass in her lap, and paused. She had 
not the force of character to proclaim black white 
while she was looking at it. Had the old cap 
been in the bureau drawer, or even on her head, 
she might have defended it to the death, but here 
| before her eyes it silenced her. 
|  Butafterher momentary subsidence she aroused 
| herself; her blue eyes gleamed dimly at the stout 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





old woman. “It was a handsome cap when it 

was new, anyhow!” said she; “ better’n some 

folks ever had, Pil warrant. Folks that ’ain’t got 

no caps at all can’t afford to be flingin’ at them 

that has, if they ain’t quite so nice as they was. 
| You’d orter have seen the cap I had when my 
| daughter was married! All white wrought lace, 
an’ bows of pink ribbon, an’ long streamers, an’ 
some artificial roses on’t. I don’t s’pose you ever 
see anythin’ like it, Mis’ Paine.” 

The stout woman was Mrs. Paine. 
’ain’t,” said she, sarcastically. 

The tall old woman chimed in suddenly; her 
thin, nervous voice clanged after the others like 
a sharply struck bell. “I ain't never had any 
caps to speak of,” she proclaimed ; “ never thought 
much of ’em, anyhow ; heatin’ things; an’ I never 
heard that folks in heaven wore caps. But I 
have had some good clothes. I’ve gota piece of 
silk in my bureau drawer. That silk would stand 
alone. <An’I had a good thibet; there was rows 
an’ rows of velvet ribbon on it. I always had 
good clothes; my husband, he wanted I should, 
an’ he got ’em fer me. I airned some myself, 
too. I’ain’t got any now, an’ I dunno as I care 
if I ’ain’t, fer the signs are inereasin’.”’ 

“ Allers a-harpin’ on that,” muttered the stout 
old woman. 

“T had a handsome blue silk when I was mar- 
ri’d,” vouchsafed Mrs. Handy. 

“Tye seen the piece of it,” returned the tall 
one ; “it ain’t near so thick as mine is.” 

The old woman who had not been present in 
the morning now spoke. She had been listening 
with a superior air, She was the only one in 
the company who had possessed considerable 
property, and had fallen from a widely differing 
estate. She was tall and dark and gaunt; she 
towered up next the pretty old woman like a 
scraggy old pine beside a faded lily. She was a 
single woman, and she had lost all her property 
through an injudicious male relative. ‘“ Well,” 
she proclaimed, “everybody knows I've had 
things if I ’ain’t got ’em now. Then I had a 
whole house, with Brussels carpets on all the 
rooms except the kitchen, an’ stuffed furniture, 
an’ beddin’ packed away in chists, an’ bureau 
drawers full of things. An’ I ruther think I’ve 
had silk dresses an’ bunnits an’ caps,” 

“T remember you had a real handsome blue 
bunnit once, but it warn’t so becomin’ as some 
you'd had, you was so dark -complected,” re- 
marked the pretty old woman, in a soft, spiteful 
voice. “I had a white one, drawn silk, an’ white 
feathers on’t, when I was married, and they all 
said it was real becomin’. I was allers real white 
myself. I had a white muslin dress with a flounce 
in it, once too, an’ a black silk spencer cape.” 

“T had a fitch tippet an’ muff that cost twenty- 
five dollars,’ remarked the stout old woman, 
emphatically, “ an’. a cashmire shawl.” 

“T had two cashmire shawls, an’ my tippet 
cost fifty dollars,” retorted the dark old woman, 
with dignity. 

“My fust baby had an elegant blue cashmire 
cloak, all worked with silk as deep as that,” said 
Mrs. Handy. 
head, and looked more assertive. 

“Mine had a little wagon with a velvet cush- 
ion to ride in; an’ I had a tea-set, real chiny, with 
a green sprig on’t,” said the stout old woman. 

“I had a Brittany teapot,” returned Mrs. 
} Handy. 


“Mebbe I 








She now had the old cap on her 














“T had gilt vases as tall as that on my parlor 
mantle-shelf,” said the dark old woman. 

“T had a chiny figger,a girl with a basket of 
flowers on her arm, once,” rejoined the tall one; 
“it used to set side of the clock. An’ when I 
was fust married I used to live in a white house, 
with a flower-garden to one side. I can smell 
them pinks an’ roses now, an’ I s’pose I allers 
shall, jest as far as I go.” 

“T had a pump in my kitchen sink, an’ things 
real handy,” said the stout old one: “an’ I 
used to look as well as anybody, an’ my husband 
too, when we went to meetin’. I remember one 
winter I had a new brown alpaca with velvet 
buttons, an’ he had a new great-coat with a vel- 
vet collar.” 

Suddenly the little cowering Sally raised her- 
self and gave testimony to her own little erumb 
of past comfort. Her wits were few and scat- 
tering, and had been all her days, but the con- 
versation of the other women seemed to set some 
vibrating into momentary concord. She laughed, 
and her bleared blue eyes twinkled. “I had a 
pink caliker gownd once,’ she quavered out. 
‘Mis’ Thompson, she gin it me when I lived 
there.” 

“Do hear the poor cretur,”’ said the pretty 
old woman, with an indulgent air, 

Now everybody had spoken but Polly Moss. 
She sat by the misty window, and her little pale 
triangular face looked from her sunken chest at 
the others. This conversation was a usual one. 
Many and many an afternoon the almshouse old 
women sat together and bore witness to their 
past glories. Now they had nothing, but at one 
time or another they had had something over 
which to plume themselves and feel that pre- 
cious pride of possession. Their present was to 
them a state of simple existence, they regarded 
their future with a vague resignation; they were 
none of them thinkers, and there was no case of 
rapturous piety among them. In their pasts 
alone they took real comfort, and they kept, as 
it were, feeling of them to see if they were not 
still warm with life. ; 

The old women delighted in these inventories 
and comparing of notes. Polly Moss alone had 
never spoken, She alone had never had anything 
in which to take pride. She had been always de- 
formed and poor and friendless. She had worked 
for scanty pay as long as she was able, and had 
then drifted and struck on the almshouse, where 
she had grown old. She had not even a right to 
the charity of this particular village: this was 
merely the place where her working powers had 
failed her; but no one could trace her back to her 
birthplace, or the town which was responsible for 
her support. Polly Moss herself did not know— 
she went humbly where she was told. All her 
life the world had seemed to her simply stand- 
ing-ground ; she had gotten little more out of it. 

Every day, when the others talked, she listened 
admiringly, and searched her memory for some 
little past treasure of her own, but she could not 
remember any. ‘The dim image of a certain de- 
laine dress, with bright flowers scattered over it, 
which she had once owned, away back in ber girl- 
hood, sometimes floated before her eyes when 
they were talking, and she hada half mind to 
mention that, but her heart would fail her. She 
feared that it was not worthy to be compared 
with the others’ fine departed gowns; it paled be- 
fore even Sally's pink calico, Polly’s poor clothes, 
covering her pitiful crookedness, had never given 
her any firm stimulus to gratulation, Soshe was 
always silent, and the other old women had come 
to talk at her. Their conversation acquired a 
gusto from this listener who could not join in. 
When a new item of past property was given, 
there was always a side-glance in Polly’s direc- 
tion. 2 

None of the old women expected to ever hear 


| a word from Polly, but this afternoon, when they 


had all, down to Sally, testified, she spoke up: 

‘You'd orter have seen my sister Liddy,” said 
she; her voice was very small, it sounded like 
the piping of a feeble bird in a bush. 

There was a dead silence. The other old wo- 
men looked at each other. “Didn’t know you 
ever had a sister Liddy,” the stout old woman 
blurted out, finally, with an amazed air. 

“My sister Liddy was jest as handsome as a 
pictur’,” Polly returned. 

The pretty old woman flushed jealously. “Was 
she fair-complected ?” she inquired. 

“She was jest as fair as a lily—a good deal 
fairer than you ever was, Mis’ Handy, an’ she had 
long yaller curls a-hangin’ clean down to her waist, 
an’ her cheeks were jest as pink, an’ she had the 
biggest blue eyes I ever see, an’ the beautiful- 
est leetle red mouth.” 

“Lor’ !” ejaculated the stout old woman, and 
the pretty old woman sniffed. 

But Polly went on; she was not to be daunted ; 
she had been silent all this time; and now her 
category poured forth, not piecemeal, but in a 
flood, upon her astonished hearers. 

“Liddy, she could sing the best of anybody 
anywheres around,” she continued ; “ nobody ever 
heerd sech singin’. It was so dretful loud an’ 
sweet that you could hear it way down the road 
when the winders was shut. She used to sing 
in the meetin’-house, she did, an’ all the folks 
used to sit up an’ look at her when she begun. 
She used to wear a black silk dress to meetin’, 
an’ a white cashmire shawl, an’ a bunnit with a 
pink wreath around the face, an’ she had white 
kidl gloves. Folks used to go to that meetin’- 
house jest to hear Liddy sing an’ see her. They 
thought ’nough sight more of that than they did 
of the preachin’. 

“Liddy had a feather fan, an’ she used to sit 
an’ fan her when she wa’n’t singin’, an’ she allers 
had scent on her handkercher. An’ when meet- 
in’ was done in the evenin’ all the young fellars 
used to be crowdin’ ’round, an’ pushin’ and bow- 
in’ an’ scrapin’, a-tryin’ to get a chance to see 
her home. But Liddy she wouldn’t look at none 


of them; she married a real rich fellar from Bus 
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toun. He was jest as straight as an arrer, an’ he 
had black eyes an’ hair, an’ he wore a beautiful 
coat an’ a satin vest, an’ he spoke jest as perlite. 

“When Liddy was married she had a whole 
chistful of clothes, real fine cotton cloth, all 
tucks an’ laid-work, an’ she had a pair of silk 
stockin’s, an’ some white shoes. An’ her wed- 
din’ dress was white satin, with a great long trail 
to it, an’ she had a lace veil, an’ she wore great 
long ear-drops that shone like everythin’, Aw’ 
she come out bride in a blue silk dress, an’ a 
black lace mantilly, an’ a white bunnit trimmed 
with lutestring ribbon.” 

“Where did your sister Liddy live arter she 
was married?” inquired the pretty old woman, 
with a subdued air. 

“She lived in Bostoun, an’ she had a great big 
house with a parlor an’ settin’-room, an’ a room 
to eat in besides the kitchen. An’ she had real 
velvet carpets on all the floors down to the kiteh- 
en, an’ great pictur’s in gilt frames a-hangin’ on 
all the walls. An’ her furnitur’ was all stuffed, 
an’ kivered with red velvet, an’ she had a pian- 
ner, an’ great big marble images a-settin’ on her 
mantel-shelf. Ar’ she had a coach with lamps 
on the sides, an’ blue satin cushings, to ride, an’ 
four horses to draw it, an’ a man to drive. An’ 
she allers had a hired girl in the kitchen. I nev- 
er knowed Liddy to be without a hired girl. 

“Liddy’s husband, he thought everythin’ of 
her; he never used to come home from his work 
without he brought her somethin’, an’ she used 
to run ont to meet him. She was allers dretful 
lovin’, an’ had a good disposition. Liddy, she 
had the beautifulest baby you ever see, an’ she 
had a cradle lined with blue silk to rock him in, 
an’ he had a white silk cloak, an’ a leetle lace 
sap—” 

“T shouldn’t think your beautiful sister Liddy 
an’ her husband would let you come to the poor- 
house,” interrupted the dark old woman. 

“ Liddy’s dead, or she wouldn't.” 

“ Are her husband an’ the baby dead too 2 

“ They’re all dead,” responded Polly Moss. She 
looked out of the window again, her face was a 
burning red, and there were tears in her eyes. 

There was silence among the other old women. 
They were at once overawed and incredulous. 
Polly left the room before long, then they began 
to discuss the matter. “I dun know whether to 
believe it or not,” said the dark old woman. 

“Well, I dun know, neither; I never knowed 
her to tell anythin’ that wa’n’t so,” responded the 
stout old one, doubtfully. 

The old women could not make up their minds 
whether to believe or disbelieve. The pretty one 
was the most incredulous of any. She said open- 
ly that she did not believe it possible that such a 
as Polly Moss could have had 
such a handsome sister. 

But, credulous or not, their interest and curios- 
ity were lively. Every day Polly Moss was ques- 
tioned and cross-examined concerning her sister 
Liddy. 
often contradict herself, and the glories of her 
Old Polly Moss, her 
little withered face gleaming with reckless en- 
thusiasm, sang the praises, of her sister Liddy as 
wildly and faithfully as any minnesinger his angel 
mistress, and the old women listened with ever- 
increasing bewilderment and awe. 

It was two weeks before Polly Moss died with 
pheumonia that she first mentioned her sister 
Liddy, and there was not one afternoon until the 
day when she was taken ill that she did not re- 
late the story, with new and startling additions, 
to the old women. 

Polly was not ill long, she settled meekly down 
under the disease: her little distorted frame had 
no resistance in it. She died at three o’clock in 
the morning. The afternoon before, she seemed 
better; she was quite rational, and she told the 
matron that she wanted to see her comrades, the 
old women. “I’ve got somethin’ to tell ’em, Mis’ 
Arms,” Polly whispered, and her eyes were pite- 
ous. 

So the other old women came into the room. 
They stood around Polly’s little iron bed and 
looked at her. ‘“I—want to—tell you—some- 
thin’,” she began. But there was a soft rush, 
and the sick young woman entered. She pressed 
straight to the matron; she disregarded the oth- 
ers. Her wan face seemed a very lamp of life— 
to throw a light over and above all present dark- 
ness, even of the grave. She moved nimbly ; she 
was so full of joy that her sickly body seemed 
permeated by it, and almost a spiritual one. She 
did not appear in the least feeble. She caught 
the matron’s arm. “Charley has come, Mis’ 
Arms!” she cried out. “Charley has come! He’s 
got a house ready. He’s goin’ to marry me, an’ 
take me home, an’ take care of me till I get well. 
I’m goin’ right away !”’ 

The old women all turned away from Polly 
and stared at the radiant girl. The matron sent 
her away, with a promise to see her in a few 
minutes. ‘“ Polly’s dyin’,” she whispered, and the 
girl stole out with a hushed air, but the light in 
her face was not dimmed. What was death to 
her, when she had just stepped on a height of 
life where one can see beyond it ? 

“Tell them what you wanted to, now, Polly,” 
said the matron. 

“‘T— want to tell you—somethin’,” Polly re- 
peated. “Is’pose I’ve been dretful wicked, but 
I ’ain’t never had nothin’ in my whole life. I— 
s’pose the Lord orter have been enough, but it’s 
dretful hard sometimes to keep holt of Him, an’ 
not: look anywheres else, when you see other folks 
a-clawin’ an’ gettin’ other things, an’ actin’ as if 
they was wuth havin’, I’ain’t never had nothin’ 
as fur as them other things go; I don’t want 
nothin’ else now. I’ve—got past ’em. I see I 
don’t want nothin’ but the Lord. But I used to 
feel dretful bad an’ wicked when I heerd you all 
talkin’ bout things you'd had, an’ I hadn’t never 
had nothin’, so—” Polly Moss stopped talking, 
and coughed. The matron supported her. The 
old women nudged each other; their awed, sympa- 
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She rose to the occasion; she did not 


sister were increased daily. 
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thetic, yet sharply inquiring eyes never left her 
face. The children were peeping in at the open 
door; old Sally trotted past—she had just torn her 
bed to pieces. As soon as she got breath enough, 
Polly Moss finished what she had to say. “1— 
s’pose I—was dretful wicked,” she whispered ; 
“ but—I never had any sister Liddy.” 





AFTER THE THEATRE. 
See illustration on front page. 

A VERY familiar and a very pleasant phase 
4A of city life is this that the artist has repre- 
sented. The supper after the play is almost as 
much an essential of the evening’s entertainment 
as the play itself. Indeed half of the pleasure 
to be derived from:a theatrical performance lies 
in discussing it afterward; and in what circum- 
stances is such a discussion more enjoyable than 
in a cozy restaurant over a comfortable supper ? 
Surely one cannot adequately reconsider the best 
part of a drama in a street-car, nor yet in a han- 
som cab or a carriage. The only recourse is to 
a restaurant, where the play may be gone over 
while it is still fresh in mind. 

Then, if the play has been bad, or if it gives 
out as a topie of conversation, there is much 
amusement to be had in any of our large restau- 
rants in observing one’s own species at the sur- 
rounding tables. Perhaps there is a national 
celebrity at the next table,a power in the world 
of statesmanship, finance, art, or letters, and you 
may wonder what profound truths he is impart- 
ing to his companion, while the great man in 
realty is discussing household expenses and 
grumbling about the price of coal. There may 
be a theatre party of a dozen or so, equally di- 
vided as regards sex, with a chaperon, over at the 
big table in the corner, and there is the fun of 
deciding which ones have been suited with their 
partners and which ones have had their evening’s 
pleasure spoiled by a temporary mésalliance, 
while it is plain enough that the two young peo- 
ple at the end of the table, who pay little atten- 
tion to the supper, and none at all to the others of 
the party, are plunged in the bliss of a reciprocal 
affection. 

In another part of the room perhaps a group 
of youth are having a jolly supper and making 
much more noise than would be allowed did they 
not belong to the privileged class of college boys 
—or men, as they call themselves. Over in a quiet 
corner is an acquaintance who has just returned 
His wife is with him, 
and both are trying to impress the waiters and the 
people at the adjacent tables with the idea that 
they are married people of long standing. You 
may even catch a glimpse of the actress you have 
seen on the stage that evening, if vou stay late 
enough, and doubtless the insignificant-looking 
little man with her is her husband, though she 
may be billed as Mademoiselle. 

How cheerful everything seems when you are 
finally ready to leave! Every one is in good-hnu- 
mor; cheery voices and merry laughter sound 
above the clatter of glass and cutlery; and pro- 
vided he has been satisfactorily tipped, the waiter 
dismisses you with a bow that makes you believe 
he has mistaken you for some very distinguished 
person indeed. 


from his honey-moon trip. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorRRESPONDENT.] 


‘LOWLY, but none the less steadily, the tour- 
h nure has subsided, until now I verily believe 
that by next season it will have ceased to exist. 
A deluge of novelties is about to be opened upon 
us, a sort of synopsis of all that has been worn 
the century long crowded into the last decade of 
its existence, very much like the finish of the 
year at the Parisian theatres, when all the prin- 
cipal plays and characters are reviewed. And 
what chaos and confusion it is! The Directoire 
coat, the clinging draperies of the Consulate, the 
scant embroidered skirts and draped corsages of 
the Empire, turbans of the Restoration, and Louis 
Philippe sleeves all meeting fraternally on com- 
mon ground, 

Summer will bring us a host of shirred cor- 
sages, belted at the waist, high at the throat or 
opening on a plastron. This style is not new, 
but so popular that only the exigencies of the 
season, the need for thick winter stuffs, has held 
it in abeyance. As soon as the temperature per- 
mits, shirred corsages will appear on all sides, 
some shirred in a cluster down the front, others 
drawn from the shoulders, opening on a plastron 
at the throat, and crossed below. The majority 
of corsages will be of this style, and that pre- 
supposes—indeed exacts—straight skirts, with a 
belt either fastened with a buckle or running out 
into flowing ends. Not all fabrics are favorable 
for shirring—faille, for instance, or peau de soie 
—and of these the corsage is made plain, with 
applied draperies in the shape of crossed folds ov 
corselets of some soft material such as crépe de 
Chine or surah. 

Bordered fabrics with 
der are again seen, but 
addition of a “seeding” or small pattern strewn 
over the entire surface. These are made inta 
full, straight, graceful skirts, just drawn up a 
little on the left side as though too long, and 
there showing an edge of a simulated under-skirt. 
Sometimes—and this is rather odd—one side of 
the skirt, the right, is cut en princesse with the cor- 
sage, while the left side of the corsage has a sin- 
gle basque, underneath which the skirt is drawn 
up a trifle. A single revers is on the left or 
basque side of the corsage, which has a pleated 
plastron at the middle, the other side being plain. 
It will be seen that there is no lack yet of in- 
genious ideas among Parisian dress-makers. 

The time is not far distant when fashions will 
be so specialized that there will be as many 
styles of dresses as there are different occasions 
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for wearing them and different fabrics to make 
them of. Even now the tailor dress has come 
to be regarded as the distinctive morning dress. 
For afternoon, from four o'clock until seven, a 
more fanciful dress is worn, perhaps something 
picturesque and historical, a Valois or Isabeau 
de Baviére costume of velvet, enriched with fur, 
and slashed over a brocade petticoat, For din- 
ner it is a Louis XV. or Louis XVI. dress of soft 
silk in light gray colors, while for balls and even- 
ing receptions the toilette is usually a modern 
and re-embellished edition of the Empire dress. 
Very few of the handsome dresses made ever 
see the light of the street. It is becoming less 
and less the custom to dress for walking. The 
costume for such occasions is a sort of recog- 
nized uniform, dark in winter and neutral in sum 
mer, invariably of woollen, very little trimmed, 
and designed to be inconspicuous. 





There was a 
time formerly when ladies put on a mask when 
leaving their homes, in real or assumed depreca- 
tion of the public gaze. Something of that sen- 
timent is displayed to-day in the avoidance of all 
luxury and display on foot in the streets. In- 
deed such display has come to be regarded as 
an evidence of bad taste and lack of breeding. 
The Directoire redingote will be a feature of 
morning toilettes in the spring as soon as the 
weather is warm enough to dispense with other 
wrappings. Extravagance is prohibited, but el- 
egance by no means, and although colors are 
sombre and neutral, there are still a few permis- 
sible touches and combinations which keep sim- 
plicity from utter severity. Fancy a street toi- | 
lette of Carmelite woollen. What could 
more unassuming than the color adopted by the | 
severest of the monastic orders? ‘This skirt, 
then, is straight, untrimmed, and simply pleated 
all around. Over it is worn a redingote almost 
as long, quite straight, without a mite of drapery; 
two bands of galioon 


be 


of the same color, with 
just a faint sprinkling of gold, extend down each 
front. The hat is a toque of the Scotch cap 
shape, covered with the dress material drawn in 
a few folds, and fastened among the folds a gold 
en yellow bird’s head. 


This dress with its in- 
numerable variations is the distinctive late nine 
teenth-century costume. 

Dinner dress is just as varied, but it usually 
has the costume of some historic period, more 
or less freely copied, as its starting-point. The 
court of the Valois, with its mixtures of stuffs 
and clever color combinations, furnishes many 
suggestions. To illustrate, a recent dinner dress 
has the skirt front of lapis-lazuli blue velvet ; 
over this is draped a tablier of copper-colored 
peau de soie, slashed 
lower end of which is a palm leaf embroidered 
in fine chenille and bronze beads; the back of 
the same silk forms two broad pleats, which are 
each embroidered with a larger palm than those 
on the tablier, The corsage, which is of pean de 
soie, opens very low, and has wide folded bre- 
telles that drape the bust. If the blue, which in 
this case is of the composite tint of the mineral, 
had been a pure tint, and the copper-color a trifle 
brighter, the result would have rivalled a paro- 
quet’s plumage, but softened and blended as they 
were, the result was a most charming Parisian 
toilette. 

Lace dresses and skirt fronts made of the 
piece lace which is sold by the yard are still 
much worn. The newest are ornamented with 
velvet appliqués, which follow and are applied | 
upon the designs of the lace. Some marvellous 
effects are thus produced. An écru lace with a 
rose pattern is taken, for instance, and rose pet- 
als of garnet, red, dark and light pink, yellow, 
and salmon velvet are applied on the roses of the 
pattern, with several shades of moss green and 
dead - leaf velvet for the foliage; the effect is 
striking. Very large flower brocades are used 
for rich evening dresses, with either very light or 
very dark grounds; there are no medium tints in 
grounds; either they are cream, écru, mastic, or 
felt gray, or they are black, Smyrna blue (which is 
very dark), or dark terra-cotta. These fabrics are 
worn in the evening only, and always with a plain 
silk for a foil to set off the design. 

To speak generally, dresses next season will be 
plain, not much trimmed, and rather straight. 
Corsages will be long, in spite of the success of 
the Empire corsage, which is really a long bodice 
with its length disguised by a very wide sash. 
Sleeves will have a jockey or other fulness on 
the shoulders, and others will be slashed in the 
outer seam as though the seam had burst at in 
tervals and afforded glimpses of another fabric 
underneath. Small bonnets with strings will be 
as small, and round hats as large,asever. Wraps 
will be very small and extremely varied, and will 
include mantles and pelerines of all forms and 
Breton and Pyrenean peasant capes. The long 
cloak will be used for rainy weather and travel- 
ling. Among these the round full cloak with a 
shirred yoke is again seen. Many of the new 
hats now preparing are of open straw, which will 
be lined with silk or with the light-weight velvet 
called velours mousseline. A new bit of lingerie 
is a ruff of large pleats, of cream lace or lace to 
match the dress, which is tied about the neck with 
two narrow ribbons to go out, and reminds one 
of pictures of Henri Deux and Catherine de Me- 
dicis ruffs. EmMMELINE RayMOonpD. 


to form three panels, at the 











PACKING ORANGES AT 
SEVILLE. 

See illustration on double pa 
fee sketch for our picture was taken neat 
the railway station of a village on the line 
between Cordova and Malaga, for, owing to the 
difficulties of transport, the oranges are not pack- 
ed in the gardens, but are brought from the 
groves in most primitive wagons drawn by oxen. 
They are deposited in huge heaps, around which 
men and women—chiefly women—sit, and with 
knives remove the stalks and leaves, and reject- 
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ing those which are undersized or unsound, drop 
the fruit into shallow baskets, which are carried 
thence to the packers. A number of boxes are 
arranged in rows, round which four women sit, 
as shown in the illustration. The baskets of se- 
lected fruit are placed between them, and they 
With infinite quickness and dexterity wrap each 
orange in paper or in the husks of Indian-corn, 
and then place them one by one in the box. 
Having filled one, they pick up their little seats 
and take their at another, and on. 
Meanwhile they are followed by men who nail 
the lid down, brand the boxes with the merchant's 
name, and having for additional security corded 
them, they are then sent by train to the nearest 
seaport 


places sO 


-in this instance to Malaga—where, dur- 
ing the season from November to February, enor 
mous stacks of boxes may be seen on the quay 
awaiting shipment to England and the United 
States 

It would seem that the orange was not known 
to the Greeks or Romans, but is supposed to have 
been brought to Europe by the Moors, who plant- 
of 
Spain produces various sorts, both large 


ed large tracts round their favorite city 
ville 


Se- 


and small, but they may roughly be divided into 
the and bitter The bitter variety 
was largely cultivated by the Moors, probably for 
al purposes, but it reaches us in the form 
of candied peel, which is prepared from the dried 
peel, and orange marmalade, which is produced 
from the fruit or pulp. 


sweet kinds. 
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The sweet orange is the 


chief article of commerce. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Sonoor-Ma’‘am.--Watches have ashort chain of about 
five inches long with a ball attached,and are worn it 
the dress waist, or else they hang as a chatelaine. 
you do not like a chain, tie a pretty bow of ribbon in 
your watch ring,and put the watch in the front of 
your waist with the bow outside 
little used, 





Watch pockets are 


Jewellers object to watches being worn 





inside the dress, but it is very generally done. 
Stupent.—Your choice of fabrics is good. Get 
China silk with laurel or other leaf patterns, : 





rose ¢ hambéry, and clear gray mohair for a summer 
ulster. 
A. W.—Questions of subscribers to 
answered in this column. 
Sussortser.—Do not alter your chee 


the Bazar are 





<ed wool, your 





satteen, or your China silk. The black silk skirt 
might answer under a lace polonaise. Get a chuddah 
shawl, either white or red or pale blue. For other 


gowns at the sea-shore you might havea striped Scotch 
flannel for mornings, and a challi for afternoons. 

Tarm.— Make your gingham with a full round skirt 
gathered to a belt, without an under-skirt. Use bands 
of braid for your brown wool. A toque is not too 
youthful for you if it is becoming. 

Subsoriber.—Undyed seal is golden brown in color. 
The brown cloth will look well trimmed with Astra- 
khan. Leave your own and your husband’s card 

A. F. W.—Consult your physician about having su- 
perfluous hair removed by electricity. 

E. E. F.—If you cannot remove the stain from your 
silk with fresh benzine or with chloroform, send the 
garment to a professional cleaner. 

3UCKEYKR.—Sealing x is less used than it was two 
years ago, but many ladies still have their initials or 
monogram as a seal, and use white, blue, or gray-wax. 

OLD Sussorisner.—For a Spanish costume use black 
lace draped over red or yellow silk in the fastrions 
now in vogue, and add a wide pointed girdle of velvet, 
either red or yellow, also stockings and slippers of the 
same color. Then drape a wide black lace scarf or a 
Jace shawl as a Spanish mantilla high on the back 
hair, and wear a high fancy comb with it. 

k. K.—-Get a large peasant cloak of white wool lined 
with red plush for an evening wrap, and to wear inside 
it have a small shawl of white or pink China crape, 
embroidered and fringed. 

Senior.—Get white wool crape for a graduating 
dress and make with belted Empire waist, tull sleeves, 
and full skirt, trimmed with pleated jabots of Empire 
lace. Wear white undressed kid gloves. 

H. E. S.—Your green silk is similar to the Empire 
shades now in vogue, and will make up well with 
draperies of green China crape, or of white striped 
gauze, or for a less dressy toilette you might use cash- 
mere of the same green. If vou put pink leafless 
roses on the corsage of the all-green evening dress 
your brunette can wear it. It might also be combined 
with black figured net or with white lace, and bright 
red carnations could then be worn with it 
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A. J. A.—The twentieth anniversary of one’s wed- 
ding is not celebrated. It is considered very unlucky 
to do so. 

Sussoriser.—Consult your physician about the 


brown Spots on your face, and abont using massage. 

Justice.—We do not give addresses. Accordion- 
pleating must be done by a professional, and costs 
about seventy-five cents for a yard of a dress skirt. 

A Constant Reaver.—It is necessary to call upon 
the mother who invites you to the marriage of her 
daughter in church, or send a card. 

A Greennorn.—If you are in need of some refresh- 
ment at a party, you will be apt to be better served if 
you ask the waiter than if you call upon host, host- 
ess, or escort. Generally gentlemen volunteer to help 





ladies. The hostess allows her guests to pass first out 
of aroom. She always goes last. 
Tacoma.—A girl of tifteen cannot properly give any 


kind of a party by herself, nor should she have a card 
engraved until she is out. 

Reaper.—The plush stripes are used on tables. 

M. U.—Young ladies are carrying bouquets to balls 
this winter. 

PUZZLED SUBSORIBER.- 
you 

Five-o’CLook Tea.—Yea, it is proper to invite peo- 
ple in mourning to a tea, also gentlemen if you have 
an older lady to chaperon you. It is not necessary to 
have a gentleman to receive 

Inquirer.—In calling on a bride it is proper to ob- 
serve her hours for receiving. The husband and wife 
leave cards on the hall table, also the cards of the 
other men of the family. There is no law about writ- 
ing one’s maiden name with the married name; it isa 
matter of taste. 

A Bostontan.—It would be kind to bow to your 
young neighbor, and to the lady to whom you are in- 
troduced at a friend’s house. A bow does no harm; 
coldness and rudeness often do a great deal of harm 

Ovp Sussoriser.—About first calls there can be no 
law ; it must be left to individual discretion 

Inquiry.—In an invitation to a progressive euchre 
party your visiting card, with the words written in one 
corner, and the hour and date, are sufficient 

Knox.—It is not proper for a naval or army officer 
to wear his regimentals at a private entertainment 
where other would wear evening dress, 


It is her place now to call on 


gentlemen 
The officer should wear evening dress also. 

A Constant Reaper.—An atternoon tea is equiva- 
lent to a call, and you owe no attention to your friends 
for a year. 

Sarau C. T. M.—You attend the reception; you call 
on the married daughter; you enclose cards to the la- 
dies, or, if you do not wish to attend the reception, 
send cards to all of them. 

Mrs. R.—You were not obliged to be more cordial, 
but it would have been more pleasant perhaps to the 
young man if you had been. 

Mopern Times.—We cannot suggest a new form of 
giving an afternoon tea. That must be left to indi« 
vidual taste. 
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A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tun Woore o'1,” 
“Maw, Wire, or Wivow,”’ Fro 


CHAPTER X. 

“ PRUITION.’ 

TIVHE funeral over, Mrs. Liddell and her daugh- 

ter went back to their modest home, feeling 

as though they had passed through some strange 

dream, which had vanished, leaving “not a wrack 
behind.” 

To Katherine it was like fresh life to return 
to the natural cheerful routine of her daily cares 
and employments, to struggle good-humoredly 
with indifferent servants, to do battle with her 
little nephews over their lessons, to walk with 
them and tell them stories, At times she al- 
most forgot that the diligently sought will lay in 
its innocent-looking cover among her clothes, or 
that any results would flow from her daring and 
criminal act; then again the consciousness of 
having weighted her life with a secret she must 
never reveal would press painfully upon her, and 
make her greedy for the moment when Mr. New- 
ton would relinquish the search, and she should 
reap the harvest she expected 

She never believed that her uncle was as rich 
as Ada supposed, but she did hope for a small 
fortune which might secure comfort and ease, 

Mrs. Frederic Liddell was a real affliction dur- 
ing this period. The idea of inheriting John 
Liddell’s supposed wealth was never absent from 
her thoughts, and seldom from her lips. Even 
the boys were infected by her gorgeous antici- 
pations 

“TJ shall have a pony like that, and a groom 
to ride beside me,” Cecil would ery when his at- 
tention was caught by any young equestrian 
“ And I will give vou a ride, auntie. Shall you 
have a carriage too, or will you drive with mam- 
my?” 

“ And I shall have a beautiful dog, like Mrs. 
Burnett’s, and a garden away in the country,” 
was Charlie’s scheme. “ You shall come and 
dig in it, auntie.” 

“Do not think of such things, my dears,” 
auntie’s usual reply. “Tam afraid we shall nev- 
er be any richer than we are; so you must be 
diligent boys, and work hard to make fortunes 


was 


for yourselves 

“Where did Uncle Liddell keep all his mon- 
ey ?” was one of Cecil’s questions in reply. “ Did 
he keep it in big bags down-stairs? He hadn't 
a nice house; it was quite a nasty one.” 

“ Had he a big place in a cave, with trees that 
grow rubies and diamonds and beautiful things ?” 
added Charlie. 

“Why doesn’t mamma buy us some ponies 
now ®” continued Cis; *‘ we should be some time 
learning to ride.” 

“J will not listen to you any more if you talk 
so foolishly. Try and think of something else— 
of the Christmas pantomime. You know gran- 
nie says you shall go if you do your lessons well,” 
returtied Katherine. 

“Tt isn’t silly!” exclaimed Cecil. “ Mammy 
tells us we must take care of her when we are 
rich men, and that we shall be able to hold up 
our heads as high as any one. I can hold up 
my head now,” 

‘Such conversations were of frequent occurrence, 
and kept Katherine in a state of mental irrita- 
tion. 

Toward the end of October Mrs. Burnett 
brought relief in the shape of an invitation to 
Mrs. Frederic. 

The Burnett family were spending the “dark 
davs before Christmas” at Brighton, and thither 
hied the lively young widow in great glee. Things 
generally went smoother in her absence: the 
boys were more obedient, the meals more punc- 
tual. 

Nevertheless Katherine observed that her mo- 
ther did not settle to her writing as usual. Oc- 
easionally she shut herself up in the study, but 
when Katherine came in unexpectedly she gener- 
ally found her resting her elbow on the table and 
her head on her hand, gazing at the blank sheet 
before her, or leaning back in her chair, evident- 
ly lost in thought. 

“You do not seem to take much to your writ- 
ing, mother dear,” said Katherine one morning 
as she entered and sat down on a stool beside 
her 

“In truth I eannot, Katie. I do not know how 
it is, but no plots will come, I have generally 
been able to devise something on which to hang 
my characters and events ; but my invention, such 
as it is—or rather was—seems dried up and with- 
ered. What shall I do if my slight vein is ex- 
hausted? Heaven knows I produced nothing 
very original or remarkable, but my lucubrations 
were saleable, and I do not see how we can do 
without this source of income.” 

“You only want rest,” returned Katherine, 
taking her hand and laying her cheek against it. 
“Your fancy wants a quiet sleep, and then it will 
wake up fresh and bright. Take a holiday; put 
away pen, ink, and paper; and you will be able 
to write a lovely story long before the money we 
expect for your novel is expended.” 

“T hope so.” She paused, and then resumed, 
with a sigh: “I ought to have more sense and 
self-control at my age, but I confess that the un- 
certainty about John Liddell’s will absorbs me. 
Suppose, Katie, that his money were to come to 
Imagine you and I rich enough not to be 
¥ Why, our lives 


you, 
afraid of the week after next! 
would be too blissful.” 

“ They would,” murmured Katherine. “When 
do you think we shall know ?” 

“T cannot tell. All possible search must be 
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made before the law can be satisfied. My own 
impression is that your uncle did destroy his will, 
intending to make a different distribution of his 
money, and to provide for you.” 

“Yes, I believe he did,” said Katherine, quietly. 
“T wish—-oh, I do wish my uncle had had time 
to divide his property between us all; then there 
would be no ill feeling. But I suppose Cis and 
Charlie will get some, even if no will is found ?” 

“T have no idea. If poor Fred had lived, I 
suppose he would take a share.” 

They sat silent for some minutes, Then Kate 
rose and very deliberately shut up her mother’s 
writing-book, collected her papers and rough 
note-book, and locked them away in her drawer, 
“Now, dearest mother,” she said, “ promise me 
not to open that drawer for ten days at least, 
unless a very strong inspiration comes to you, 
By that time we may know something certain 
about the will, and at any rate you will have had 
change of occupation. Then put on your bonnet 
and let us go to see our friend Mrs, Wray. Per- 
haps she may let us see her husband’s studio, and 
if he is there we are sure to have some inter- 
esting talk. We both sorely need a change of 
ideas.” 


Mrs. Frederic Liddell returned from Brighton 
in a very thoughtful mood. She said she had 
had a “ heavenly visit.” Such nice weather—such 
a contrast to dirty, dreary, depressing London! 
She had met several old acquaintances, they had 
had company every night, and had she only had 
a third evening dress her bliss would have been 
complete. As it was, a slight sense of inferior- 
ity had taken the keen edge off her joy. ‘ At 
any rate, the men didn’t seem to think there was 
much amiss with me. Sir Ralph Brereton and 
Colonel Ormonde were really quite troublesome. 
I do not much like Sir Ralph. I never know if he 
is laughing at me or not, though I am sure I do 
not think there is anything to laugh at in me. 
Colonel Ormonde is so kind aud sensible! Do you 
know, Mrs. Liddell, he says / ought to see Mr. 
Newton myself, to look after the interests of my 
darling boys, and—and try to ascertain the true 
state of affairs. That is what Colonel Ormonde 
says, and I suppose you wouldn’t mind, Mrs. Lid- 
dell ?” she ended, in a rather supplicating tone; 
for she was just a little in awe of her mother-in- 
law, kind and indulgent though she was. 

“Go and see Mr. Newton by all means, Ada, 
if you feel it would be any satisfaction to you; 
but until the right time comes it will be very 
useless to make any inquiries. We leave it all 
to Mr. Newton.” 

“Oh, you and Katherine are so cold and im- 
movable; you are not a bit like me. Iam all 
sensitiveness and impulse. Well, if it not 
raining cats and dogs I will go into that awful 
City and see Mr. Newton to-morrow.” 

“Would it not be well to make an appoint- 
ment ?” 

“Oh dear no! I will take my chance; I would 
not write. Katie dear, I have torn all the flounce 
off my black and white dinner dress; you are so 
much more clever with your needle than I am, 
would you sew it on for me to-morrow ?” 

“No, I cannot, Ada—not to-morrow at least. 
I am busy altering mother’s winter cloak, and 
she has nothing warm to put on until it is finish- 
ed. I will show you how to arrange the flounce, 
and you will soon do it yourself if you try.” 

“Very well”—rather sulkily. “I am sure I 
was intended to be a rich man’s wife, I am so 
helpless.” 

“ And I am sure I was born under ‘a three-half- 
penny constellation,’ as L. E. L. said, for I rather 
like helping myself,” returned Katherine, laugh- 
ing. “Only I should like to have a little exterior 
help besides.” 

“Do you know, Katherine, I am afraid you are 
very proud. I believe you think yourself the 
cleverest girl in the world.” 

“IT should be much happier if I did,” said 
Katherine, good-humoredly. “Don’t be a goose, 
Ada; let my disposition alone. I am afraid it is 
too decidedly formed to be altered.” 

“Colonel Ormonde was asking for you,’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Frederic, fearing she had allowed her 
temper too much play. “ He is quite an admirer 
of yours.” 

“Tam much obliged to him. Would you like 
to come to the theatre to-night? Mr. and Mrs. 
Wray have a box at the Adelphi, and have offer- 
ed us two places. My mother thought you might 
like to go.” 

“With the Wrays? No,thank you. I never 
seem to get on with them; and if Colonel Or- 
monde happens to be there (and he might, for he 
is in town to-day), I should not care to be seen 
with them; they are not at all in society, you 
know.” 

“True,” said Katherine, with perfect equa- 
nimity. ‘Then, dear mother,docome. Nothing 
takes you out of yourself so much as a good play, 
I shall enjoy it more if you are with us.” 

After a little discussion Mrs. Liddell agreed to 
go,and Mrs, Frederic retired to unpack, and to 
see what repairs were necessary, in a somewhat 
sulky mood. 

The following morning Mrs. Liddell’s head was 
aching so severely that her daughter would not 
allow her to get up. She therefore gave her sis- 
ter-in-law an early luncheon, and saw her set forth 
on her visit to Mr. Newton. She was a little ner- 
vous about it; she wished Katherine to go with 
her, and yet she did not wish it. 

She attired herself completely in black, and 
managed to give a mournful “distressed widow” 
aspect to her toilette: the little woman was an 
artist in her way, so long as her subject was self 
and its advantages. Then Katherine devoted her- 
self to her mother, who had taken a chill. It 
grieved her to see how the slightest indisposition 
preyed upon her strength. 

Th> period of waiting was terribly long and 
wearing. Had she, after all, committed herself 
te an ever-gnawing loss of self-respect to enrich 
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another? Katherine asked herself this question 
more than once. 

She had refrained from troubling Mr. Newton 
with fruitless questions or impatient expressions, 
and her mother admired her forbearance. But 
in truth Katherine hated to approach the subject 
of her possible inheritance, though she never 
faltered in her purpose of keeping the existence 
of her uncle’s will a profound secret. 

Mrs. Frederic Liddell returned from her visit 
to the friendly lawyer rather sooner than Kath- 
erine expected. 

The moment she entered the drawing-room, 
where the latter was dusting the few china and 
other ornaments, her countenance evinced un- 
usual disturbance. 

*T am sure,” she began, in a very high key, 
“if I had known what I was going to encounter, 
I should have staid at home. There’s no justice 
in this world for the widow and the fatherless.” 

“T cannot believe that Mr. Newton could be 
rude or unkind!” exclaimed Katherine, much 
startled. 

“T do not say he was,” returned Mrs. Fred, 
snappishly. “But either he is a stupid old id- 
iot, or he has been telling me abominable sto- 
ries. I don’t—I can’t believe them! Do you 
know he says he, they, all the old rogues to- 
gether, believe that wretched miser had destroyed 
his will and died intestate, and that every penny 
will be yours; not a sou comes to the widow and 
children of the nephew. It is preposterous. It 
is the most monstrous injustice. If it is law, an 
act of Parliament ought to be passed to—to do 
away with it. Faney your having everything, 
and me, my boys and myself, dependent on you /” 
—scornful emphasis on “ you.” 

“Is this possible?” exclaimed Katherine, drop- 
ping her duster in dismay. “I thought that the 
property would be divided between the boys and 
myself.” 

“Why, that is only common-sense! If you do 
get everything you will be well rewarded for 
your three months’ penal servitude. You knew 
what you were about, though you do despise rank 
and riches.” 

“ But, Ada, I suppose my uncle would have de- 
stroyed his will whether I had been there or not.” 

“No. Mr. Newton’s idea is that he intended 
to make a new will, probably leaving you a large 
sum, and so destroyed the old one. Mr. Newton 
thinks he grew to like you. Oh! you played 
your cards well! But it is too hard to think you 
cut out my dar-arling boys,” she ended, with a 
sob. 

Katherine grew very white; this outburst of 
fury roused her conscience. She pulled herself 
together in an instant of quick thought, however. 
“This is folly. What I ave done will benefit 
the boys more than myself,” she reflected. 

“T do not wonder at your being vexed, Ada,” 
she said, gently. “But fortunately one is not 
compelled to act according to law. If the whole 
of the fortune, whatever it may be, becomes mine, 
do you think I would keep it all to myself?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Frederic, 
who had now subsided into the sulks. ‘“ When 
people get hold of money they seldom like to 
part with it; and I know you do not like me?” 

‘“Why should you think so, Ada? We may 
not agree in our tastes, but that is no reason for 
dislike; and you know how glad I am to be of 
use to you, both for your own sake and poor 
Fred’s.” 

“Well, I would rather not be dependent on you 
oranyone. But there! I do not believe what that 
stupid old man says—I do not believe such a hor- 
rible law exists. I shall write and consult Col- 
onel Ormonde, and find out if I could not dispute 
the will—no, not the will—the property. I should 
not like to give up my rights.” 

“Please, Ada, do not speak so loudly. My mo- 
ther had just fallen asleep before you came in; 
and she had such a bad night!” 

“Loud? Iam not talking loudly. 
to insinuate [ am in a passion? Iam nothing of 
the kind. I am perfectly cool, but determined— 
determined to have justice, and my fair share of 
this man’s wealth !” 

“Tt may not be wealth; it may be only compe- 
tence, and it is not ours to share yet.” 

“Not yours, you mean; that is what you 
thought, Katherine. And as to wealth, I believe 
that cruel old miser was enormously rich! Where 
are the boys 

“Out walking with Lottie. Iam so glad they 
were not in to hear allthis! Do not talk to them 
of being rich, dear Ada; it puts unhealthy ideas 
into their minds, and—” 

“Upon my word! I like to hear you, a mere 
girl, not quite nineteen yet, advising me, a mo- 
ther, a married woman, about my own children. 
You need not presume on your expected riches. 
Til never play the part of a poor relation, and 
submit to be lectured by you.” 

Her sister-in-law’s stings and passing fits of ill- 
humor never irritated Katherine unless they wor- 
ried her mother, nor did this most unwonted 
outburst of irrepressible indignation, but it dis- 
tressed her. ‘Come, Ada, don’t be cross,” she 
said. “It was perhaps want of tact in me to 
suggest anything, though my idea is right enough. 
It is quite natural that you should be awfully 
vexed. Perhaps Mr. Newton és wrong; at all 
events, if the law is unjust, J need not act un- 
justly, and believe me, I will not.” 

“T hope not,” returned the young widow, a lit- 
tle mollified. “I always believe you haven’t a 
bad heart, Katherine, though you have a disagree- 
able sullen temper. Now J am too open; you 
see the worst of me at once; but I do not remem- 
ber unkindness; and if you do what is right in 
this, I—I shall always speak of you as you de- 
serve. Do get me something to eat; I am aw- 
fully hungry, and though I hate beer, I will take 
some; it is better than nothing. How you go on 
on water I cannot imagine; it will ruin your di- 
gestion.” 

So they went amicably enough into the dining- 
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room together, one to be ministered to, the other 
to minister. 

Here the boys joined them ; but for a wonder 
their mother was silent respecting her visit to the 
lawyer, and soon went away to write to Colonel 
Ormonde, on whom she had conferred, unasked, 
the office of prime counsellor and referee. This 
opened up a splendid field for letters full of flat- 
tering appeals to his wisdom and judgment, and 
touching little confessions of her own weakness, 
folly, and need for guidance. 


“Dear Miss Lippett,—I should be glad if you 
could call on Tuesday next about one o’clock. I 
have various documents to show you, or I should 
not give you the trouble to come here. If Mrs. 
Liddell is disengaged and could come also it would 
be well. Iam yours faithfully, A. Newton.” 


Such was the letter which the first post brought 
to Katherine about six weeks after the death of 
John Liddell, 

Katherine, who always rose and dressed first, 
found it on the table when she went down to give 
the boys their breakfast, to coax the fire to burn 
up brightly if it was inclined to be sulky, and to 
make the coffee for her mother and Mrs. Fred. 

As soon as she had seen the two little men at 
work on their bread and milk she flew back to 
her mother. 

“Do read this! Do you think that Mr. Newton 
wants me because I am to have my uncle’s money 
at last ?” 

“Yes, Ido. There can be no other reason for 
his wishing to see you, dearest child. What a 
wonderful change it will make if this is the ease! 
I can then cease to mourn the failure of my poor 
powers, and let the publishers go free. My love, 
I did not think anything could affect you so much, 
You are white and trembling.” 4 

“T have been more anxious than you i 
returned Katherine, who felt strangely ove: 
curiously terrified, at the near approach of &, 
—the success she had ventured on so dar; 
act tosecure. “I greatly feared some other 
ant—some other will, I mean—might be found.” 

“Yes, I feared too. Yet there could be no 
claimant, apart from another will. Poor George, 
your uncle’s only son, was killed, I remember. 
Take a little water, dear, and sit down. No, I 
did not fear another claimant when I thought, 
but I feared to hope too much.” 

“T feel all right now, mother. Such a pros- 
pect does not kill. Suppose we say nothing to 
Ada—she will worry our lives out—not at least 
till we know our fate certainly ?” 

“Perhaps it will be better not.” 

“And whatever I get we will share with the 
dear children, and give Ada some too. Oh, dar- 
ling mother, think of our being alone together 
again, and tolerably at ease !” 

It would be wearisome to the reader were the 
details of the interview with Mr. Newton minute- 
ly recorded, 

He was evidently relieved and delighted to an- 
nounce that all attempts to find the will had fail- 
ed, and explained at some length to his very at- 
tentive listeners the steps to be taken and the 
particulars of the property bequeathed; how it 
devolved on Katherine to take out letters of ad- 
ministration; how at her age she had the power 
of choosing her own guardian for the two years 
which must elapse before she was of age; and 
finally that the large amount of which she had 
become mistress was so judiciously invested that 
he (Mr. Newton) could advise no change save 
the transference of stock to her name. 

As it dawned upon Katherine that the sum she 
inherited amounted to something over eighty 
thousand pounds, she felt dizzy with surprise and 
fear. She had no idea she had been playing for 
such stakes. The sense of sudden responsibility 
pressed upon her: her hands trembled and her 
cheek paled. 

““My dear young lady, you look as if you had 
met a loss instead of gaining a fortune,” said 
Mr. Newton, looking kindly at her. “I have no 
doubt you will make a good use of your money, 
and I trust will enjoy many happy days.” 

“But my nephews, my sister-in-law, do they 
get nothing?” 

“Not a penny. Of course you can, when of 
age, settle some portion upon them.” 

“T certainly will; but in the mean time—” 

“In the mean time I will take care that you 
have a proper allowance.” 

“Thank you, dear Mr. Newton. Do get me 
something big enough to make us all comfort- 
able, and I can share with Ada—with Mrs. 
Frederic. I do so want to take my mother abroad, 
and I could not leave Ada and the boys unless 
they were well provided for.” 

“Make vour mind easy; the court will allow 
you a handsome income. So you must cheer up, 
in spite of the infliction of a large fortune,” add- 
ed Mr, Newton, with unwonted jocularity. 

“ Both Katherine and myself are warmly grate- 
ful for your kind sympathy,” said Mrs. Liddell, 
softly. Then, after a short pause, she asked, “ Do 
you know what became of Mr. Liddell’s unfortu- 
nate wife?” 

“She died eleven or twelve years ago. The 
family of—of the man she lived with had the 
audacity to apply for money, on account of her 
funeral, I think, and so I came to know she was 
dead. It was a sad business, The poor woman 
had a wretched life, but I don’t think she was 
in any want.” 

“Tonly asked, because if she was in poverty—” 

“Oh,” interrupted the lawyer, “if she were 
alive, she would have her share of the estate, as 
her marriage was never dissolved.” 

A short pause ensued, and then Newton asked 
if Miss Liddell would like some money, as he 
would be happy to draw a check for any sum she 
required. Then indeed Katherine felt that her 
days of difficulty were over. 


asi 


Mrs, Liddell and her daughter were in no hurry 
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to leave their humble home. In truth Katherine | have been found among Oriental women of ages | success grave fears were entertained. It was too | one more conscientious or faithful ever held 
was more frightened than elated at the amount | long past, as well as among the best class of | large, the wise ones said; there might be a few such a position) is also an alumna, as is the as 
of property she had inherited, and would have felt | peasantry in Italy or France in our own day. The | girls ready for this higher education, but why | sistant at the observatory; and alumne have re 
a little less guilty had she only succeeded in ob- | same may be said of the child, whose charming | erect such a palatial building, with its outstretch- | cently been appointed to the Board of Trustees. 
taining a moderate competence. features and sparkling eyes attest no particular | ing wings apparently reaching to gather in all the | The regard of the college for the alumna, and of 

A curious stunned feeling made her incapable | nationality or epoch. Even in the draperies such | daughters of the land? This was the founders’ | the alumne for their alina mater, is a very notice- 





of her usual activity for the first few days, and | indications have been carefully avoided, and the | thought, we were told—to build for the future able feature, which reflects credit i 

averse even to plan for the future. ; shapeless garment whichenfolds mother and babe | rather than for that time, and to provide a col- | tions. So sometimes, on noticing a more than 1 
She kept her sister-in-law quiet by a handsome | might as well belong to an Asiatic woman return- | lege for all who wished it in America. Matthew | timate companionship between mother and daug 

present of money wherewith to buy a fresh outfit | ing from bathing her child in the waters of the | Vassar was himself surprised at the response ter, we say, ‘There is a mother who recognizes 

for herself and her boys. Finally she roused up | Tigris as to a peasant woman of the Riviera shel- | which came to him that first year. From the | that her daughter is her-peer intellectu ully, and 


sufficiently to persuade Mrs, Liddell to see an em- 


tering herself and child from a gust of siroeco in 


West, from the South, from the North, earnest, 


is glad and proud that it is so; 


and there is a 


inent physician, for she did not seem to gather | the heavy folds of a common blanket. Nor does | eager girls, fully prepared to enter its course of | daughter who remains loyal and loving, the firs 
strength as rapidly as her daughter expected. the severely bare background afford any suggest- | study, flocked to the college. tie still the dearest among many others 
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ion of time or place; hence we are compelled to 


I shali never forget the impression made upon 


The Department of 


Chemistry and Physies has 


said there was nothing very wrong; the nervous | consider the composition solely in its character | me as, wearied by my long journey, I drove out | received a noble endowment from the Vassar bro- 
system seemed to be a good deal exhausted, and | as an exponent of maternity, of that closest of | from Poughkeepsie between green hedge-rows to | thers in a beautiful building containing a quali- 


the bronchial attack of the previous year had left | closest ties which bind woman to her offspring— | the opening of the college in the dusk of a Sep- | tative laboratory with every facility for exper! 
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the lungs delicate, but that with care she might | a bond the same in all climes and times, in the | temberevening. Builtin the style of Mansard,the | ment, quantitative laboratories contaiming an ex- 

live to old age. chosen maid of Syria and in the Provengal field | fagade recalls vividly the Tuileries, and its archi- | ceptionally perfect outht for gravimetric and volu 
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go as soon as possible to a southern climate. He | ly, softens the proud, purifies the sinning, and | in mind. Silhouetted against the reflected after- | ances, filter pumps, graduated glass-ware, and a 
recommended Cannes or San Remo—indeed it | enhances a thousand times the charm of the | glow, the mass loomed mysteriously through the | great variety of expensive apparat 1a cabi 
would be advisable that several winters in future | virtuous. dim twilight, and a procession of lights twinkling | net of philosophical apparatus, with a large col 

















should be spent in a more genial atmosphere down the long corridors gave it all the appear- | lection of instruments of precision, fine electrical 
than that of England. ance of some scene of enchantment, which might | test instruments, and o ipparatus In these 
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said Mrs. Frederic, amiably. ‘I have not the 
least scruple in taking the money, because you 
know it ought really to be ours.’ 

Exactly,” returned Katherine, with a slight 
smile, and she named so liberal a sum that even 
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endowment from Matthew Vassar of half a mill- 
ion in grounds and buildings and two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars in funds, her 
course of study (considered phenomenally high), 
her fine corps of excellent instructors, and her 
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Mrs. Fred was satisfied. | taught more or less generally in our schools, | large number of regular students—she has gone | superior order. ‘Translation at sight of German 
“ Well, Iam sure that is very nice, dear,” she | it might not be amiss to teach some of the princi- | on enlarging, rendering every department more | prose, anda thorough knowledge of French gran 
said; “and when you are of age will you settle it | ples of color with it, or, as these are still to some valuable and serviceable, and keeping pace with mar, with facility in translation from English into 


on mny precious boys ?” 


extent on the debatable ground, to teach the effect 


the quick step of recent requirements, 


French and in F 


rench comp sition, are requlre- 


“T will,” replied Katherine, deliberately ; “and | of harmonies and discords, and the ways and She was peculiarly fortunate at the outset in | ments for entering, and the course takes the 
I hope alway 3 to see a great deal of them.” means of producing them with the materials used | securing Dr. John Raymond as her President. | student through the standard literature of both 
“Of course you will; but you will not long be by the embroiderers. Thus a child can be taught | He remained with her until his death, and for | languages, both modern and medieval, philo 
Katherine Liddell. When Mr. Wright comes, | as easily by two threads of wool or of silk that a | this initial period of her career no better head | sophic and poetic, and gives hera fluent and ele 





my boys will get leave to stay with their mother | black thread and a white thread used together | could have been chosen. Judicious, far-seeing, | gant use of the languages, both in conversation 
as much as they like.” : produce the best effect of gray as she could be | faithful, it is greatly owing to his wisdom that | and writing. 

I do not think I shall easily forget them, even taught by pigments squeezed out of an oil-color | so few mistakes were made, and that her feet Nor is our mother-tongue neglected. The 
if Mr. Wright appears,” said Katherine, good- | tube and mixed on a palette. She can be taught | were so securely planted. A younger man may | thorough class-work in English literature, rhet- 
humoredly. | that threads of yellow and of blue upon white | now carry the college on more brilliantly, but oric, and composition, under a professor who is 

“What a strange girl Katie is!” pursued her will give the whole effect of green to her work, | what was then needed was the sure and steady himself a master of the best English, is seconded 












sister-in-law. ‘ Was she never in love, Mrs. Lid- | and that adding a red thread to that will yield | hand, the cautious brain, which made the college | by the Furness prizes for the two best essays on 
Had she never any admirers ?” | olive to the eye, and that threads of red and blue | a model fgr younger institutions, and not a laugh- | some “Shakespearian or Klizabethan subject,” by 

“Not that I know of, Ada.” | will give her a royal purple, and that threads of ing-stock to the world. | lectures, and by the literary exercises of the Phil- 
“Oh! I have been in love many times!” cried | red and yellow will give her a more lustrous | The brightest star in the professorial galaxy, | alethean Society, an organization conducted en- 


Katherine, laughing. “Don’t you 
mother, the Russian prince I used to dance with 
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orange than any simply orange-colored thread bv 
itself. In very large and broad work, intended 


Maria Mitchell, LL.D., came to us also at the 
founding of the college. For twenty-three years 


tirely by the students themselves. 
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at Madame du Lac’s juvenile parties ?—I made | to be looked at from a distance, white effects | she has presided at the observatory, teaching | this society. It is divided into three chapters, 
quite a romance about him; and that young Aus- | may be obtained by the close juxtaposition of | classes in mathematical astronomy, leading won- | each to all intents a separate club, while the 
trian—I forget his name—whom we met at Stutt- threads of the seven colors. It is said, too, that | der-stricken minds out by way of the great equa- | bond of union prevents rivalry from going too 
gart, Baron Holdenberg’s nephew ; he was charm- | by ravelling and picking out, bit by bit, a little of torial telescope* into the immensities of space, far. Meetings are held fortnightly in the Phila- 
ing, to say nothing of Lohengrin and Tannbiinser. | the old India-work of some worn-out scarf or | making nice observations with the fine transit in- | lethean Hall, which is fitted up with stage acees 
I have quite a long list of loves, Ada. Oh, I | shawl—for sometimes these treasures, after long | strument and other smalier telescopes of the stars sories for theatrical entertainments, often of the 
should like to dance again! To float round to the | descent as heirlooms, doall but drop to pieces—it | and star-dust which | students’ own composition. Publie exercises are 
music of a delightful Austrian band would be | may be seen what secrets of color the Orientals 7 van held once a year—a great occasion for the stu 
charming.” possessed, producing as they could almost the sia pote met pte rescore oe | dents—and fortunate are the friends who receive 
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UR beautiful double-page illustration repro- 
duces one of Gustave Courtois’s latest pic- 
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bination of the primary, secondary, and tertiary 
tints and their succeeding gradations, according 
to experimental knowledge, if not according to 
any illustration of that genius which may no more 
impossibly be found producing shawls in India 
than pictured canvases in France. 





Or hang or droop along the heavenly ways 
Like scarves of amethyst.” 


Under her direction the students have photo- 
graphed the sun spots daily in this way, keeping 
a journal of their changes. They have swept the 
heavens with her for comets, have studied the 


doth the big brother sponge his dress-coat, and 
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A new Department of History has been added 
rece ntly, with a compete nt prolessot and course 


tures, “* Maternité,” and indeed if the heads of planets, have observed and calculated eclipses, | of lectures, and special alcoves for its use in the 
mother and babe were but crowned with the sa- | and have listened to most fascinating and valuable | library. The library deserves more than a pass- 


cred nimbus, the picture might just as well be 
called a “ Madonna col Bambino.” The distance, 
in fact, is not so very great between the two. It 


would be difficult to find on this earth anything BY ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY and it has been an object dear to Dr. Mitchell’s | works, while the reading-room contains all the 
‘that so closely approaches divinity as the sublime Geo Thastees “ae heart on relinquishing her seat to leave an en- | leading periodicals, “ American, English, German, 
relationships uniting mother and child. In fact CaS Teaeareecees Om DOGT F6. dowment of forty thousand dollars to insure the | and French.” 

when the predecessors of Raphael—and Raphael as “*Oh, I wish maintenance of the professorship, with a fund for The library is one to which I would love to re 
himself—undertook to convey to mortal vision a | That 1 were some great Princess, I would build the purchase of instruments as they shall be re- | turn when I had in hand any particular literary 
presentment of the holy mother at Bethlehem, Far off from men a college like a man’s, quired. For this purpose she has lectured dur- | work requiring research. Indeed, the colleg 


they did not launch into more or less erratic 
flights of imagination in search of an ideal, but 
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And I would teach there all that men are taught ;’ 


lectures from this revered professor. 
While this department is one of which the col 
lege is justly proud, it is insufficiently endowed, 


ing vacation, and has received gifts from her 
friends. 


ing mention. It is a noble apartme 
with over sixteen thousand volume 


growing by the addition of new and valuable 


stands to its graduates 





nt, turi 


8, constal 


ished 


as a sort of Protestant 


The alumne have joined hands with 
her, and the fund is already half collected. It is 
to be hoped that this endowment will be fully 


convent, where one might spend profitable and 
pleasant Lenten seasons in delicious retirement 
from the world. 


*“And one said, smiling, ‘Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 


turned to the simple rustic wives of the Cam- | 


pagna, seated a young nursing mother on an In dim and musty libraries of 





old chair in the poor dwelling, snatched from the 
barn-yard the fragments of an old barrel, and 
using it instead of a canvas, painted just what 
they saw and as they saw it; and thanks*to that 
naive study of nature in the human form divine, 





To fit worthily for this department, it avill be | fusing a kind of literary aroma grateful to 
we own those immortal masterpieces that we call loving badinage and patronage which the most | understood that the severest mathematical train- | senses, and its wealth in every department, lav 
“Ta Madonna della Seggiola,” ‘La Madonna nel | gentle of men, from Luther to Howells, have | ing is necessary. The present professor of mathe- | ished so freely to satisfy the individual yearning 


Giardino,” and so many of their exquisite sisters. 
And because these artists went to Nature for her 
grand teachings, and only painted truths in their 
glowing language, they left behind them an im- 
perishable record. Their work stirs within us the 
sume emotions felt by their first beholders four 
centuries ago. 

Courtois’s mother presents a type which, al- 


And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.’” 
faye: picture of the Princess’s col- 
lege, though a most poetic fancy, was much 


more. Plus a little of man’s natural raillery, the 


| never been able to refrain from when touching 
| the most intense yearnings of woman’s nature— 
| it had its raison d'étre in the eternal fitness of 
things, in a felt want soon to be amply, glorious- 
ly satisfied. 
When, twenty-four years ago, Vassar College, 
the first of the fair sisterhood of colleges for wo- 
men, was founded, the institution was regarded 


made up during Maria Mitchell’s life, and that 
she may see her work crowned by the assurance 
that it will be carried on—that reward dearest 
to noble hearts. 


matics is a graduate of the college, and it is the 
custom of the college to honor her alumne when- 
ever it is possible. The Lady Principal (and no 





* The object-glass of the equatorial is twelve and a 
third inches in diameter. This telescope was made by 
Alvan Clark. The observatory also contains a meridian 





Europe, at the Eset 


lowed to consult the mouldering books, I 
thought of the cheerful Vassar library, with the 


not too overpowering odor of boo 


of each. 
Austin Dobson’s can say: 


“The row that I prize is yonde 
| Away on the wu 
| The bulged and the bruised « 
The dear and the dumpy tv 





‘* Montaigne with his sheepskir 


k-binding 


rT. 


glazed shelves— 


yctavos, 


welves; 


1 blistered, 


. J circle with collimating telescopes, a clock and chrono- And Howell the worse for wear, 
though absolutely pure and correct, may have be- | by some of its best friends as a premature ful- | graph, and a portable teleecope, a gift of Dr. R. H. And the worm-drilled Jesuit’s Horace, 
longed to almost any period. Such a face may | filment of a prophecy, an experiment of whose | McDonald, of San Francisco. And the little old cropped Moliére.” 





rial, where no women are al- 
have 


For the student with archaic tastes like 
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But the books to which I flew in my leisure moments were 
those in the art collection of Dr, Magoon, The Cathedrals of Eu- 
rope, and sets of fine illuminations, with their initial letters 


* Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 
Down to the eyes on the peacock’s tail.” 


Music and Painting receive the due attention of the regular stu- 
dents after their graver pursuits, while schools devoted exclusively 
to these arts are provided for special students. In the school of 
music the organ, the piano, and the violin are taught, with singing, 
and the theory and history of music. Every season eight or ten 
concerts of chamber music are given by the students, assisted by 
artists from abroad. A circulating library of over two thousand 
pieces of music is provided for the use of the department. The 
art school gives instruction in drawing and painting from the flat 
and from the antique, from a fine collection of plaster casts of 
ancient sculpture, and over two thousand autotypes of large size, 
lithographs, etc., and also from landscape and the living model. 
A course in either of these 
special 


three years. 


schools 
There are 


covers 
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at nine years old to a boarding-school, in order to learn a little 
ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, she should have a supercilious 
knowledge in accounts; and as she grew up, I would have her 
instructed in geometry, that she might know something of the 
contagious countries; above all, she should be taught orthodoxy. 
This, Sir Anthony, is what I would have a woman know, and I 
don’t think there is a superstitious article in it.” 

The college girl is now the popular girl, and among college 
girls Vassar can certainly hold her own. 





LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 


’FYEAL for church restoration is sometimes carried to the point 

4 of church completion. When its work is done, a far more 
beautiful edifice than had formerly existed greets the vision. Of 
this fact Llandaff (‘church on the Taff”) Cathedral is an illustra- 
tion. With its modern southwestern tower and spire, it differs 





ed to him from all quarters. Two thousand clergymen were his 
pupils, His life was a series of miracles, and his last years those 
of a hermit on the Isle of Bardsey. Teilo, one of his pupils, suc- 
ceeded to his bishop-stool in a.p. 612. Teilo’s “learning shone 
as the sun.” At Jerusalem he was consecrated bishop, and re- 
ceived the gift of a bell which “ exceeded every organ in sweetness 
of sound,” healed the sick, condemned the perjured, and sounded 
every hour of its own accord. With this remarkably useful bell 
he returned to Llandaff, and doubtless put it to good use when 
Britain was ravaged by the “yellow pestilence.’ His “ Ban- 
chor Teilo,” or College of Teilo, nestling in a sheltered and well- 
watered valley, rose on the site of the humble oratory first erected, 
and has for its latest successor the present cathedral. 

Critics reject much of Welsh ecclesiastical history a simagina- 
tive, exaggerated, and grotesquely incorrect. Notwithstanding 
this, the light which pours upon us from other sources justifies 
belief in the story that Brochmael, King of Gwent, excommuni- 
cated by Cyfsiliawg (870-889) for wrong done to the bishop and 
his “family,” was obliged 
in part satisfaction to pre- 
sent to that prelate “a 





other special and advanced 
arranged for 
teachers, for the graduates 
of colleges, and for stu- 
dents who desire eminent 
advancement in particular 
departments. 
Notwithstanding the at- 
tention paid to the graces 
of the mind, those of the 
heart are not forgotten. 
An earnest religious feel- 
ing pervades the college, 
and manifests itself in 
voluntary meetings as 
well as in the interest tak- 
en in the Bible classes and 
religious exercises of the 


courses 


college, which are unde- 
nominational in character, 
and conducted by clergy- 
men of differing creeds. 
Hearty, enthusiastic Chiris- 
tian aml charitable work 
is carried on by the Young 
Women’s Christian Asso 
ciation 

The Lady Principal, in 
speaking of the college, 
“We 
are proud of the sound 
work done at Vassar, and 
of the high standard and 
healthful tone, both mor- 
ally and intellectually, 
combined with the natu- 
ral, free, unrestrained life 
of the students,” 

Vassar does not pro- 
duce prigs and invalids ; 
the greater part of her 
graduates are 


said, with reason: 


gracious 
and interesting women, 
vivacious in conversation, 
taking an active interest 
in all projects for the ad- 
vancement of society and 
the good or entertainment 
of those about them. 
Most of them are women 
of abounding health, and 
a glimpse at the provision 
made by the college for 
physical culture gives 
abundant reason why this 
should be. The resident 
physician examines each 
student on her entrance to 
the college, and a partic- 
ular course of exercise is 
arranged for her. The 
hygiene of the college is 
admirable; the beautiful 
walks on the grounds 
tempt to out-of-door exer- 
cise in pleasant weather ; 
the play-grounds have fine 
tennis-courts; the Floral 
Society, its gardens; the 
lake, its boat 
There is very little illness 
among the students; but 
an infigmary, retired from 
the busy part of the col- 
lege and provided with 
competent nurses, affords 
a quiet, restful retreat in 
cases of  indisposition. 
Lectures on the care of 
health are given by 
the resident physician, 
and lungs expand, cheeks 
grow rosy, dresses have 
to be enlarged, and appe- 
tites increase alarmingly 
during the Freshman and 
Sophomore years. 

Gymnastics have been 
practised from the first ; 
but the alumna, feeling the need of the college for better facili- 
ties in this direction, have recently collected $20,000, a willing gift 
from former students, with which sum a fully equipped gymnasium 
is to be immediately erected on the college grounds. Much enthu- 
siasm and self-sacrifice have been shown by the alumna in their 
work for this fund. No, not self-sacrifice, for money was never 
more cheerfully given, or work more joyfully performed. Alma 
Mater deserved their loyalty. Her last grand step in improvement 
has been the abolition of the Preparatory Department, formerly a 
large source of income. Now none but scholars of respectable 
attainments can become members of the college family. 

The old ideas on woman’s educition have undergone a radical 
change. It has become fashionable to be erudite, and true to 
fact as Sheridan’s caricature undoubtedly was at the time it was 
written, there is not now to be found a Mrs. Malaprop who could 
say: “I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 
progeny of learning. I would never let her meddle with Greek, 
or Hebrew, or Algebra, or Simony, or Paradoxes, or such inflam- 
matory branches of learning; but, Sir Anthony, I would send her 





crews. 
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plate of pure gold the 
length and breadth of the 
bishop’s face.” Tewdwr, 
King of Brecknock, also 
was excommunicated, for 
stealing the bishop’s din- 
ner from the Abbey of 
Llancors, and was com- 
pelled to pay therefor sev- 
en hundred mancuses of 
gold—a high price for even 
an episcopal  refection. 
These narratives reveal 
the power of the clergy, 
as well as the wild, unset- 
tled state of the country. 
Bledri_ the Wise (died 
1023) required every 
priest to be a student of 
literary works, “ that every 
one might know his duty 
to God and man.” 

In the eleventh century 
came the inevitable Nor- 
man, and imposed his 
heavy yoke upon Welsh 
church and state. Arch- 
bishop Anselm intruded 
Urban in 1107 into the see 
of Llandaff, and received 
his profession of canonical 
obedience. The new bish- 
op translated the relics of 
Dyfryg from Bardsey to 
Llandaff, and began to re- 
build his cathedral. But 
the enterprise was one of 
great difficulty, for the 
church was in deep pover- 
ty, and help was sought 
wherever it was likely to 
be obtained. Wales was 
grievously oppressed by 
its foreign lords, and was 
losing its cultivation, its 
commerce, and even its 


sheep. Freedom — died 
fighting. Llewellyn and 


his brother David, the 
last princes who held sov- 
ereign power, were slain 
during the episcopate 
of William de Bruce. To 
the Church some of the re- 
formed prelates were worse 
spoliators than the Nor- 
mans, Antony Kitchin 
alienated most of the man- 
ors belonging to the see of 
Llandaff, and dispossed of 
others on long leases. En- 
derbie, in his Cambria 
Triumphans, says of him: 
“He is called Kitchen, 
a though he might rather 
‘eS ey have been called Schul- 
oe i> ns lian ; yet, indeed, he made 
his church a kitchen; and 
like a schullian swept all 
away, leaving poor daff 
without dan or land.” 
Bishop Babington (1591- 
1595) felt the pinching 
narrowness of his seat, 
and said that “his diocese 
ought to be called the dio- 
cese of Aff, because the 
Jand had been taken away 
from it.” Bishop Morgan 
did something to improve 
the deplorable condition 
of affairs, and the learned 
Francis Godwin did more; 
but nevertheless the epis- 
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greatly from its predecessor of the fifteenth century. The north- 
western tower, erected by Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, and 
uncle to Henry VIL, is Perpendicular in style. The central por- 
tion is pure Early English. But in spite of differences of archi- 
tecture the whole composition is very graceful and harmonious, 
Much of the earlier history of the Church in Wales is mythical 
as that of the Knights of the Round Tabie. The Welsh Triads 
connect the story of the conversion of King Lucius by missionaries 
sent to Britain by Pope Eleutherius with the see of Llandaff, 
where “ Lleirwg [Lucius] made the first church, which was the 
first in the Isle of Britain.” “The ecclesiastical organization of 
Roman Wales was replaced by a purely British arrangement, 
when the four existing sees were organized, each diocese being 
conterminous with a new principality.” The bishopric of Llandaff 
was established for the principality of Gwent, and subsequently 
for that of Morganwg. Dubrecius, or Dyfryg, was the founder. 
The touch of his childish hands is said to have cured his grand- 
father, King Pebiau, of chronic disease. Equally marvellous is 
the legend of his youthful erudition. Scholars and doctors flock- 


copal palace lapsed into 


—Drawn sy Hucuson Haw ey. total ruin, and the ca- 


thedral was very rapidly 
approaching a similar con- 
dition when Arthur Oll- 
want, one of the Old Testament revision company, was appoint- 


| ed bishop, a.p. 1849, and took up his residence in Llandaff, He 


acquired mastery of the Welsh tongue, and could preach in it. 
Under his administration the dilapidated cathedral was completely 
restored, and became the centre of a marvellous revival of spiritual 
and ecclesiastical activity. The Italian temple which had been 
imposed on part of the foundation was swept away; Lady-chapel, 
presbytery, choir, and a portion of the nave were most carefully 
renewed, and in 1857 the eastern portion was reopened for divine 
service. By 1869 the nave had been entirely restored, the north- 
western tower had received its coronal of pinnacles, and the per- 
fected southwestern tower, with its French characteristics, had 
risen from the ground. More than £30,000 was expended in the 
work, 

Llandaff Cathedral is not rich in monuments. The tomb as- 
signed to St. Teilo, on which solemn oaths used to be taken, and 
also that allotted to St. Dyfryg, are in the presbytery. There are 
also effigies of bishops, ladies, and warriors, including Sir David 


Mathew, standard-bearer to Edward LV. at the battle of Towton, , 
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The Observatory: The Myseum 


VASSAR COLLEGE.—Drawn sy Cuartes Granam From Puotocrarus.—[See Pace 155.) 
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FOR CALIFORNIA 
Tue Chicago and North-Western Railway offers 
exceptional inducements to all classes of Cali- 
fornia travel. 
First-class tickets 










ai 
aA es 


of routes, 
, and second - 


affording choice 
returning until Spring 
one-way tickets are now on saleat ve ry low rates. 

Fast vestibuled fully equipped with 
palace sleeping and diving cars, amply provide 
for tourists, and the welfare of 
second-class travellers is promoted by personally- 


rood class 





ROYAL 


trains, 


the comfort of 
conducted colonist excursions, providing every 
comfort including : 
free tourist sleepers. 

For full information apply to any ticket agent, 
or address E. P. Winson, General Passenger Agent 
C. & N.-W. Railway, Chicago, Ill.—[ Adv. ] 


en-route, accommodations in 


, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soormina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the chil ld, softens the gums, allays | 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


25 cents a bottle.—[Adbv.} 


daiarric@a 
Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. 


Burnett's Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrits a 
tion, anc J promotes: healthy growth of the Hair.—[ Ad. 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 





the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, 

Roya. Baxine Powper Co., 


Sold only in cans. 


106 Wall St., 


Coune.n’s Benzorw Cosmetio Soap. 
the toilet. Perfect for the bath 
chapped hands. 25 cents. Box 2148, 


Exquidw for 
Sure cure for 
N. Y.—{Adv.] 


N ¥. 





v Indefinable yet Exquisite Perfume lingers in the 
aie and lingerie among which has been laid one of 
J. & E. Arkinson’s delicate Sachets.- -[Adv.] 

Tue superiority of Burnett's Fravonwne Extrao v8 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 
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The Skeleton Waves and Bangs (Pat 
ented Nov. 15. 1887 
My Feather-Weig ht Skeleton Bang, 34 ounce weight, 


Breakfast COCO, 2 ee esceronee seo 


4 Warranted absolutely pure spring 8, no sbhigan- the greatest coneiaet of the 
Cocoa, from which the excess of elegant, natural, and durable; 
Oil has been removed. It has more for saleat this establishment only 
than three times the strength $1.00 upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted. 

of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far straight, all long 
more economical, costiny less than not our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

one cent a cup. It is delicious, Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- prices below those of any other house. 

valids as well as for persons in health. air Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, aud Dyeing by the best artists 
in the world, on the premises. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C. B., 
for the face, made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious ; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH BOSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and 
$1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Pow- 
ders, in three shades—the highest medals have been 
awarded for same—50c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Auburnine will change the 
hair without injury to that beautiful Titian Red now 
so munch admired, $2.00 per bottle. 
logues free. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 
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18N'T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 
aor a POLISH, THE ONLY EF- 
CT OF WHICH IS TO SCRATCH 





PROVOKING, 


AND DESTROY YOUR suaeeest 


Fifty Years 


Befo 
UNEQ UALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
IT FOR USE? SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
oO 


aS N A POSTAL TO WS, AND SUFFICIENT 


ELECTRO-SILICON wict ee sent, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

18 ON 


W ASHINGTON : 
rou name, ELEGTRO-S ILIGON, .xc.: BOX. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., | SF COCOANUT 


72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. PRESERVED 
ate i HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
z VERY LADY NEEDS “ONE. For PUSPINGS: PIES anoCAKES. 
An Ideal Button-Hole Cutter that gauges 


In pound and 
holes and distances accurately. $1.00 by mail. half- money 
Rk. G. LEWIS, Calinethe, 0. j 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


NEW YORK: 


817 Market Space. 








oh es. Ask your “olga it. 
und package free o 
CROFT Aa ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 














THE UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 
SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY. 


ORCHIDS, EXOTIC AND HARDY PLANTS. 


THE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM 
MRS. ALPHEUS HARDY. 


This remarkable and exquisitely beautiful Chrysanthemum has received the highest 
honors wherever exhibited. 


“The most remarkable flower of recent introduction.'’— Zhe American Garden 


*The most beautiful Chrysanthemum that exists."’"—Gero. FLEMING, in Garden and Forest. 


Plants ordered now will be delivered in April. 

Price of plants, $1.00 each, 

Descriptive Catalogue of New Chrysanthemums mailed on application. 
Do not 


delay in ordering this beautiful Chrysanthemum. 


JAMES R. PITCHER. BERT 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 
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Powe 8207, 
@ NEW YORK’ * 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THEIR 
Latest Importations of 


COTTON 
DRESS MATERIALS, 


| FRENCH SATEENS, 


‘Scotch Zephyrs and Ginghams, &e,, 


| In Exclusive and Exquisite Styles 
| and Colorings. 


| a -_ 





EMBROIDERED ROBES, 
In Cashmere, Foule, and Henrietta Cloths, for 
| DIRECTOIRE COSTUMES, 


| 
Entirely new, in Artistic Designs 
and Effects, confined to and 
imported solely by them, 


Dorlinglen, NG SEASON, 109, 


LS 


Lyons Novelties in Black Armures, 
| Royales, and Striped Moire, represent- 
| ing designs and qualities made expressly for 
the Paris Exposition to be held this Spring. 


GOLD and SILVER BROCADES 


For Brides’, Evening, and Reception Costumes. 


LYONS GRENADINES, 


India, China, and Japan Silks. 


M263 128 Cheodlwt Sr 
¥ Nrilade Nphia 


| Also, Novelties 





New Gowns “and Coats. 
New Hats and Bonnets. 
New and Exclusive Cloths. 











| 


Ladies Pata of ordering, and un- 
able to visit New York, can have sketches 


and samples forwarded free by mail— 
perfect fit anoneeneig 


210 Fifth “Ave. N. Y. 


DamedsSons 


Are displaying a large Importation of 


REAL INDIA SILKS 


in all the newest colorings and desiqus, consisting 





| 
| 1784 188s. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ae ae 

| Embroidery, Knitting, and 

Crochet Work. 

| Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrameé, 

and other Laces. 


| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


of about 3000 pieces carefully selected from the 
best maniujacturers, 


Also, 300 pieces Plain Real India Silks, every 


conceivable shade. 





250 pieces, White and Cream, real Shanghai, 


58e., b5e., 69e, yard. 


= 200 pieces Stripe and Plaid Surah, all the new- 





HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. 








est colorings for combination suits, 69c. yard. 


Eossres 
Co. 






comfort tothe feet. Lic. at Dru; Se atsbox de Special—150 pieces Royal Armure Silks, Jor 
RKER’S GINGER TONIC Sanne 
The best of all remedies for 75 pieces Lyons Rich Faille Frangaise, soft 


Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 


Jinish, $1.68 yard. 





organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


Broadway & 8th St., N.Y. 
“ouY A. DOOR MAT 


ASK FOR THE Polished Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” Calvanized Steel 
NATION AL’| MERE MAT 


with Flattened Coils. 
and take no other. 


They are the Strongest, most 

Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 

reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 

| than any other, The REST AND CHEAPEST. 

| Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 
THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO 

Two stamps | Nag * . 

Sick Headache ? 2:1) °°: | Send for lustrated Price List. 

ed name and address to D. C. Br: ainard, Shaker | —— —— 

amily, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., will be pay for a sample mre’ . . , 
fs Veg by ‘s , Sick LATEST STY S OF WEDDING AND 
of Shaker’s Vegetable Remedy for CURE of Sick or VISITING CARDS 


Periodical Headache, Constipation, Torpid Liver, &. . ; 
Ladies should keep it handy. Price 30 cents per vial. Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Send 
for Price-list and Samples. Plate and 50 cards, $1.00. 


Mailed on receipt. Thoroughly tested in our own 
JOHN R. ROSE, 150 Nassau St,, N.Y. 
In New York of all kinds 


family use, and earnestly recommended. 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM | SHOPPING 1 vies cpr 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without | Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th ‘ave, N. Y. City, 


the use of the knife. Books with complete informa- ~—_ 
PURCHASING AGENCY,"s 


tion mailed free. Address Established 1875. 

plished 1875, 

Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, Pa HELEN 
DECKER. 825 Broadway. New! York 


North Adams. Mass. 





Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, 


BEAU Y Moles and Superflu- 
@ous Hair permanent- 


Freckles, Pittings, 
ty removed, Flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 
ions beautified. The Form developed, Hair, Brows 
and Lashes colored and restored. Pi nterestiog Book 
(sent sealed), 4c. Mme. Velaro. 414 W. 47th 

st., N. Y. City. Mention this paper. 
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WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY and STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 


NEW 


YORK CITY. 





C/ Seiek) 





SPRING SILKS. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CorRAHs, 


Self Colors and Printed Designs. 


Unrivalled for Durability alld Wear. 


Pood ovat AS 19th dt. 


TLS AND RES GODS 
19 48c. 
‘| 59c. 
 98c. 
49c. 


inch Black Surah, all silk, 

worth 65c. - ats 

19-inch Blac k Rhadame Psy all pt ire ’ 
silk, brilliant finish, worth Th 

21-inch Black Faille F rane alnes st 
wear guaranteed, worth $1.35 

22-inch Printed India Silke. choice ’ 
colors (foreign silks) worth 75 ats 

Black Mohair Brilliantines,) 


upwards from 


‘SOc. 
une nr nrle tas, 0 i“ ’ '75c. 
Priestiey’s Blac kk Silk w pa $1. 19 


Henrietta, rem value $1.50.at § 


Pure Mohair Brilliantines,) 
Desi French nS Scotch 


in all the new col eine 
t lo. 

nehams, Challies, Lawns; daily opeu- 
ly al very attractive prices, 
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able fabric, from 75e. 


gns in 





New Spring Catalogue, now in press, mailed free. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
4, 50, & 2 West 234 St, MY City 


Look all around among 
the Retailers, 


then write to C.C. SHAYNE, 


manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 


marked way down. Fashion 


Book mailed free. 


The “Fashionable Parisian Dressmakers 


will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
corsets of the firm of 


DE VERTUS SCURS, 


12 RUE AUBER, PAKIs. 





The corset “ANNE D’AUTRICHE,” improved | 


for the fashions of this year. 


The corset * NTE,’’ the 
indispensable for afternoon dresse: 

The corset ‘ CEINTURE RECENTE, ” the 
highest expression of elegance and comfort. 

Ladies need not be present at the measurement to 
obtain a one fit. It is sufficient to apply fora 
notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 
—— corset. 


newest creation, 


Ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDS DEALERS. 
POs’ 4 Xt 


, 50 CENTS. 


MP A 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market 8t., CHICAGO. 


LADIES’ 22": GUIDE 

as = TOKOLOGY sts. 
ENTS wanted in city and country. 

autos: ry STOCKHAM & co.,Chicago, iil. 


PLAY 








es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Bchoo ,Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata 
logue free. T.S, Denison, Chicago, Ul. 


Garments 


C / - fe 3 
vonsta ble Ks Uo 


| 





| 


James McCreery & Co, 


Have just opened a new 
Importation of Black Hem- 
stitched Veilings for dresses, 


and a line of fine Nun’s- 
Veilings, with Side Bands 


in unique and varied de- 


signs, from $1.00 to $2.00. 


per vard, 
Broadway and Ith St, 
New York City. 


Is offered to the person who shall send in the 
largest number of yearly subscribers to the 


~ Ladies’ Home Journal 


between now and July Ist, 1889, at 50 cents 
per year—HALF PRIC E. After that date, 
no subscriptions received for less than $1 00 per year. 
$400—8300 is offered respec tively for next 
largest clubs. A good cash commission paid for 
every subscriber secured, if desired, instead of 
premiums. Hundreds of dollars can be made 
during the next six months, by men, women or 
children. We furnish free sample copies, post- 
ers, &c. Address 

CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


tr Over le believe that it 
6,000,000 Daye beet to buy Seeds 
of the largest and most Ye 


Ferry’: S Seeds 


In the worid. 
D M. Ferry &Co’s 


Illustrated, Descrip- 
tive and Priced 


; SEED ANNUAL 







ANS 

S<E to all applicanta, and 

gto last year’s customers 
SSS’ Without creering it. Invalu. 

abletoall, Every person using 

bari Cauliflower | arden, Field or Howe r Seeds 
n existence. should send for it. Address 


0. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War | 


| baving been destroyed, 


for his price for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASK A | 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent. less 
than the same quality can be | 
purchased elsewhere. Small 
Furs and Plush 


| 


| 








HARPER’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


CIVIL WAR 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22: full 
$35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 


Morocco, elegant, 


lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser, 


NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, 
terms to first-class men. 


Liberal 
In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan, 














SCENE. ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
————CONTROLLED BY-—-—— 





CHASE & SANBORN. 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A, BATIONAL RERUTATION REPRESENTING 


FINEST CROW 


SEAL BRAND COFFE: 


in its richness and delicacy of flavor. 


Coffee of America. 
air-tight tin ca 


SADE BLEN 


coffees. 


packed whole roasted (unground), 


TEST FRE 


opportunit 
receipt of 








Manuat or EY 


NEY JOOUBLE QUNFLOWER 
Be 





















hite or 


PETER HE 




















The 


memorized se ntence, thns beating all previous recor is « 


above is an authentic record made by M 


the “ Remington’ 
on application. 


Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 


— Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triumph Aster,or one pkt. Sunflower “Silver and Gold,” 
(see illustration,) or one plant of the climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the 
oo ——_ or one Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, 
Pink Everblooming Rose—on the distinct eee however, that those 
Fb ae Bh will state in iEND they saw this advertiseme 


DERSON & C 
REMINGTON 3 


At Toronto, in open contest, 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR, 


” still further beyond reach of competition 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
our peasing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 


A skilful blending of strong. fia- 
vory and aromatic high grade 


Warranted not to contain a single Rio bean, and guaranteed to 
suit your taste as no other coffee will, 


at a moderate price. Always 


in 1 lb. air- tight parchment packages. 
‘We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
only to dealers 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. 
CHASE & SANBORN, 94 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ERYTHING 


FOR THE 


But to give consumers an 


send 


Address 


ARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size 9 x 11 
inche 8, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, uss ful and 
rare in Vegetables, F low ers, 
Fruits and Plants, wi th plain direc- 
tions “‘ How to grow them,” by 


. > up oe 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 

at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the following 
Splendid Novelties, most of which 
are now offered for the first time, and the 
price of either of which cts.: 
One pac ket of Autumn King Cabbage, or one 
Pp kt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean, or one 
pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. 
















is 


35 Cortlandt St., 


g NEW YORK. 





STANDA RD 
‘PEWRITER 


WON 


,COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


Aug. 13, 1888. 


McGurrin, 
f correc ‘tL work by ? 
Photog seaphie copies of certified wo 


at Detroit, o 1889 o 
1 placit 


tele fare ished 
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30 word 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Groadway, N. Y. 


ROSES. 


We have a fine stock of all the best vari 
eties of Hybrid Perpetual and Tea Roses. 
Catalogue containing correct descriptions 
mailed free. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


Home Instruction in Royal Worcester Decoration, 





China painters are ena -, with the use of the Os- 

ood Art School Practical Working Designs, in both 
Sati ne and color, and ype Small Hand-book just is- 
sued (price 25c.), which contains hints on the mixin 
and use of Royal Worcest er, Matt, and Bronze ne ny 
gilding, relief paste, ground laying, etc., to decorate 
china in imitation of Royal Worcester and Doulton 
Particulars by mail. Send for price-list of Gold, Matt, 
and Bronze colors. OSGOOD ART SCHOOL (E- 
1877), Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., 





N. ¥. 


tab’d | 


FR MESS we Noises oN | 


intirely Cured by 
'eck’s Pat. Improved 
Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
Succesaful when all remedies ‘ail. Sold only ‘ | 
by FAV PAGOX, 8 53 B way, cor. 14th 

rite or call for i illustrated book of roots FREE, 





NOT HAE $0.BAcaDl stssire 








SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 

Surplus, __400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


aa nae Mortgages oy aggregating ae 768 818 
in for 58,162 





. 912 aid, 5 410 656 
Interest paid aggregating - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KA AS ; or 

ew York Mang’r, HENRY oIcKinsom, 319 BM, 318 Greadway. 


YouCANT 
Get tOut. 


INT paoe — 


Requt ire 8 py Pie ation. 
Samples mailec er any 
iddress for 20 c 
CARTES, DINSMORE & 60. 
Boston, Mass. 
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IDE 


VIRGINIA. “*Do you KNOW WHO IT WAS THAT TOOK THE GRAPES OFF Miss Ray's 


DESK THIS RECESS ?” 
MAY 


“NO; REALLY I HAVEN'T THE REMOTEST IDEA WHO TOOK THEM; AND I 


COULDN'T SEE YOU FOR THE STOVE, ANYHOW!” 


FACETIZ. 
HE HADN'T THOUGHT OF THAT. 


“IT pon’r know what has got into the papers lately. 
They haven't any news.” 

** Ah,yes, but you know no news is good news. The | 
papers are bracing up.” | 


—_———__—_ 


VALENTINE WEATHER. 


“T'll never wear nuns’ black and white 
W hile nightingales make sweet the night 
Within the apple-tree.... 
He singeth of the sore distress 
Of many ladies loverilesa: “ 
Thank God, no song for me.” 
—Anprew Lana half 


Oh, here’s the time o’ the year for me, } 
When storms without are Yond and free 
And the sky is bleak and cold; 
For then he comes to his shelter here, 
And warms himself at my eyes, my dear! 
And the story of old is told! 


Til never sigh for the leafy June, | 

When all the world’s in happiest tune, | 
And brooks and birds do sing; 

For out of the snow-flakes hurrying past 

Comes one who is hurrying here—at last— 
And here it is always spring. 











*‘Oh yes, sorter half keep it; 


The wind is battering at the door, 
The shadows fall along the floor, , 
Fades the last sunset ray; 
But I’ve a lamp that keeps alight 
Alike at morn and noon and night, 
And turns the dark to day. 


So blow, vain winds, and spend your wrath— 


Ye cannot blow him from his path 
The while my eyes do shine! 

And this is the weather I love, for this 

Same day last year I felt his kiss, 
And knew my Valentine! 


——— 
HIS WORSER HALF DOES NOT KEEP IT. 


Do you expect to keep Lent, Mr. Gayboy ?” 


keeps 2.” 
A TEST OF AFFECTION. 
(Lines by a young woman who has just received 
a $3 valentine.) 
What is this gaudy, fragile combination— 
A frill, with paper lace and paste, 
With sundry weak eseays at versification, 


A price-mark too, almost—not quite—erased. 


Well, well! a valentine it is; and see 
Beneath this glass, “ Marked down $3 00.” 

Poor George !—to show his love for me, 
Deprives himself of six new collars. 





that is, my better 


| Scape never. 


VOLUME XXIL., NO. ». 








INDISPUTABLE. 


Tis said Love’s blind, and cannot 
see 
Just where his darts to aim— 
Tis noticed, though, that spite 
of this 
Love gets there just the same. 
acdapaaniigice 





Yes, a young woman possessed 
of a million certainly has a good 
figure,and the young man who 
lives on Washington Square has a 
pleasing address. 


ahakeneeeen 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and then it is too late 
to correct any.typographical er- 
rors that may be discovered. 


ctingeiedaicindttinen 
A RURAL ECHO. 


“Woe is me,” said the farmer, 
gazing ruefully at his despoiled 
fields. ‘I suppose these crows 
must have something to do with 
the laws of caws and effect.” 


pa REET 

A DUBIOUS COMPLIMENT. 

Sortsuter. “What did you 
think of my ‘Tale of Poverty’ in 
the last Bazoo?” 

Cynrovus. “* Very well carried out: 
it was poor from beginning to 
end.” 

A NUMEROUS FAMILY. 

** My name is Legion.” 

“Oh yes. A branch of the 
Smith family, I believe.” 

pO EE 


A TIMELY HINT. 


Hieerins (entering the drawing- 
room at midnight). ‘Ah, 


:. 
Staylaight, good-morning. Have you the right 


time ?” 


SrayvLaieut (in Higgins’s employ, with aspirations 
for the hand of Miss Higgins). ‘The clock is right, 


sir—ten minutes past 
twelve.” 

Hicerss. “Thank 
you, my boy. I didn’t 
know but what it was 
three or four hours too 
fast. Don’t keep Mr. 
Staylaight after eight 
o’clock, Ethel. Iwant 
to see him at the of- 
fice by nine, and he 
must have time to put 
on his business suit, 
you know.” 


ncensianelpemeeraans 
EASILY WON. 
Fonp MoTHER 
(proudly). * Yes, John- 
nie won the reading 
prize in school. Come 
here, Johnnie, and tell 
Mrs. Brown how you 
won the prize.” 
Jounnigz. “Oh, I 
took it hands down. 
Billy Waffles got it 
for readin’ good, but I 
played marbles:for it 
an’ won it.” 
qomnntitiiihinene 
NOT SO MEAN, 
PERHAPS. 


“That man Blank- 
ers is an awfully stingy 
old fellow. He only 
put a cent in the plate 
this morning.” 

“You must not be 
too hasty. How do 
you know it wasn’t one 
of those rare 56cents— 
worth $2 50?” 

eccnamialijincsemenis 

A philosopher has 
said that “this is an 
age of  stickatitive- 
ness”: a mucil-age, as 
it were. 

nininsnainiljinttisinia 
A marine view 





water-color, a land- 
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WONDERS HOW HP GOIN’ TO HEAR IT. 
“*MURRY, DON’T YE BEGIN SAWIN’ ON DAT AULD FIDDLE 


TILL OI STHART 


DE SEWIN’-MACHIN’ 8SOZE TO DHROUND 


ITS NOISE. IF DARE’S ANYT'ING IN DE WURREL DAT SETS 
ME WOILD IT’S TO HEARRE WAN AV DEM TINGS SQUAWKIN’!” 


“Do I think woman will ever do man’s work ?” 


growled Mrs. Lazee. *“* What is she doing now? Who 


Mil A ’ WG 
win 


' Nl 


does Lazee’s work--eh? Tell me that, and then have 
the face to ask do I think! Pah!” 


SPECULATING. 


‘* AN’ WHERE'S YOUR HUSBUN’ NOWADAYS, MRs. SULLIVIN 2?” 
** SPEKILATIN’.” 

“IN SCHTOCKS, I8 IT 2?” 
“ScunTocks! 
should always be a HELL 


NIVER A BIT; HE'S AT HOME SPEKILATIN’ WEDDER 


MAKE DE BEST USE AV THE PAIR OF MITTS AND SNOW-SHOVEL 














“WE DON'T CARRY A BIG LINE OF JERSEYS NOW, BUT, GOODNESS, 
MA’AM! THAT'S LARGE ENOUGH. YOU SEE THEY.STRETCH, AND IF YoU 
GET THEM SMALL, THEY ADAPT THEMSELVES TO ONE'S FORM BETTER.” 





IT STRETCHED. 


“ HEyO, HANNER, TRYIN’ ON SOMETHIN’ NEW? 
BUYIN’ A\MUSKEETER-BAR WAIST, WHY DIDN’T YE GIT THE MESH SMALL- 
ER? THAT WON'T RBEP OFF MORE'N A HOSS-FLY.” 


LAW, WHILE YO's 


YE SINT ’IM*FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESINT, WID DE WINTER OR WID DE 
PAWN-SHOP,” 


A VALENTYNE 
FOR MISTRESSE LESBIA. 
(Serenave.) 

Fayre Lesbia curtain’d lyes. 

(Heigho! ye blinde be drawne! 
She minds me not—her eyes 
Regard but canopies— 
And I doe waste my sighs 

Upon ye Dawne! 


Sir Corydon he synges 
(Heigho! yt it sholde be!) 
To twange of silver strynges ; 
Soe to ye Mayde he brynges 

Sweete Melodie. 


My Lute be featlie strunge 
(Heigho! ye curtaine shakes !) 

But Phebus hys cleare tongue 

Might not availe, for yonge 
Love foretho’t takes! 


Goode Father Valentyne 
(Heigho! ye Daye be here !), 
If so thys Songe of Myne 
She flout, ’twill sounde as fyne 
Where othere eyes doe shyne 
Anothere Yeare! 
incitement 
A GREAT SCHEME. 

Crtizen (to Uncle Rastus). *‘ Well, Uncle 
Rastus, how are you getting on in the gro- 
cery business ?” 

Unore Rastos. “ Why, I guess de boss 
am very much pleased with me. De fust 
time I came into de sto’ I tuk down de sign 
‘No trouble to show goods,’ and insti- 
tooted in its place, ‘No trouble to receipt 
bills,’ and I declar’ de boss give me a plug 
0’ tobacco.” 

IN SHAPE FOR PUBLICATION. 

Youne Lapy (to editor), “1 see, Mr. 
Shears, that yon published my article.” 

Mr. Suears. “ Yes, we used it; but we 
had to cut it down a good deal. We had 
the boy who runs the adjective killer at 
work on it pretty nearly all day.” 

ATE 


The most perfect specimen of the ranger 
going is the recently imported $10,000 cook. 
Pai eats 


ANYTHING BUT HUMOR. 

Youne Man (to office boy). ,**Give that 
humorons article to the editor, please, and 
ask him if he can read it right away.” 

Orrior Boy (returned with humorous ar- 
ticle). ““De boss returns the article with 
thanks. He says he’s all upset with the 
mumps, and prob’ly won’t be able to read 
anything fanny for a week.” 





po 











ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 
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A ChOOKED PATH. 
(Continued from page 155.) 

“My dear Katherine*®ffat is all nonsense, as 
you will find out one day.” Then, after 
moments of evidently severe reflection, her brows 
knit, and her soft baby-like lips pressed together 
she said: “I think I should like to move nearer 
town, and get a nice nursery governess for Cis 
and Charlie, and— Don’t you think it would be 
a good plan ?” 

“The governess, yes, as they will lose their 
present one when Katherine goes. But why not 
stay on here till next autumn, when the lease or 
agreement expires? You will have it all to your- 
self in about ten days, and it will be quite large 
enough,” said Mrs. Liddell. 

“ Stay on here !” began her daughter-in-law, in a 
high key, and with a look of great disgust. She 
stopped herself suddenly, however, smoothed her 
brow, and added, “ Well, I will think about it,” 
after which, with unusual self-control, she changed 
the subject, and talked gravely about governesses, 
their salaries and qualifications, till it was time 
to go to bed, 

A few days after this conversation the house 
was invaded by a host of applicants for the post 
of instructress to the two little boys. Every shade 
of complexion, all possible accomplishments, the 
most varied and splendid testimonials, were pre- 
sented to the bewildered little widow, in conse- 
quence of her application to a governesses’ insti 
tution. She was fain to ask Katherine to help 
her in choosing, mucb to the latter’s satisfaction, 
as she did not like to offer assistance, though she 
wished to influence the choice of a preceptress. 
Together they fixed on a quiet, kindly looking 
young woman, to whom both took rather a fancy, 
and Katherine felt very much relieved to know 
that this important point was settled. 

But, Mes. Frederic did not seem at ease; there 
was « restlessness about her, a disinclination to 
that attracted Katherine's notice, 
although she was much occupied with prepara 
tions for theie departure. At last the mystery 
was solved. 


some 


leave the house 
. 


One afternoon Mrs. Liddell and Katherine had 
been a good deal later than usual in returning 
home, having determined to finish their shopping 


and take a few days’ complete rest before start- 
ing on their travels. 

Mrs. Frederic met them with a heightened col- 
or and a curious embarrassed look. The drawing- 
room was lit by a splendid fire, and sweet with 
the perfume of abundant hot-house flowers ; there 
was something vaguely prophetic in the air. 

“Do come to the fire, dear Mrs. Liddell; you 
must be socold! I have been quite uneasy about 
you,” she exclaimed, effusively. 

“Have you had a visitor, Ada?” asked Kath 
erine, whose suspicions were aroused. 





“T have, and I want to tell you all about it. I 


am far too candid to keep anything from those I 
love. My visitor was Colonel Ormonde. He ask 
ed me to marry him, and—and, dear Mrs. Lidde!] 
—Katherine—I hope you will not be offended, 
but [—I said I would,” burst forth Mrs. Frederic ; 
and then she burst into tears. 

There was a minute’s silence. 
ed crimson, and did not speak, but Mrs. Liddell 
said, kindly: “ My dear Ada, if you think Colonel 
Ormonde will make you happy and be kind to the 
boys, you are quite right. I never expected a 
young creature like you to live alone for the rest 
of your existence, and I believe Colonel Ormonde 
is a man of character and position.” 

‘He is indeed,” eried Ada, falling on her mo- 
ther-in-law’s neck. “You are the wisest, kindest 
woman in the world. And you, Katherine ?” 

“T do hope you will be we ry, veru happy,” re- 
sponded Katherine; “but I must say I think he 
is rather too old for you. That, however, 
affair.” 

“ Yes, of course it is’—leaving Mrs. Liddell to 
hug Katherine. “Iam quite fond of him; that 
is, I esteem and like him. Of course I shall never 
love any one as I did my dear darling Fred; but 
I do want some one to help me with the boys, 


Katherine flush- 


is your 


and Marmaduke (that’s his name) is quite fond | 


of them. So now, dear Mrs. Liddell, I will stay 


on here till—till I am married, if you don’t 
mind.” 
“Tt is the best thing you can do, Ada. I wish 


we could stay and be present at your marriage.” 

“ But that is impossible,” cried Katherine. 

“And not at all necessary,” added Mrs, Fred- 
eric, hastily. “My friend Mrs. Burnett will help 
me in every way, and [ have been trouble enough 
already.” 

“I do not think so,” said Mrs. Liddell, quietly. 
“But I am very weary. I will go to my room. 
Katie dear, bring me some tea presently.” 

And the widow escaped to rest, perhaps to weep 
over the bright boy so dear to her, so soon forgot- 
ten’ by the wife of his bosom. 

Not many days after, Katherine and her mo- 
ther set forth upon their travels, leaving nothing 
they regretted save the two little boys, respecting 
whose fate Katherine felt anything but satisfied. 
Of this she said nothing to her mother. And so, 
with temporary forgetfulness of the deed which 
was destined to color her whole life, she saw the 
curtain fall on the first act of her story. 

{To BE CONTINUED. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ae des.Back 


Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, and 
Weake ning, Pains, relieved in one minute, py 
the 
ast Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 7 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plaster, 
25 cts.; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer Drue 
anp CuemicaL Co., Boston. 
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PROTECT OUR BREAD. 

Tue machinery of the law cannot be put at 
work too speedily or too vigorously against the 
wholesale adulteration of the things we eat. 
Both the health and the pockets of the people 
demand protection. 

There is no article of food in general use 
more wickedly adulterated than the lower grades 
of baking powder. 

For raising bread, biscuit, or other food, only 
the very best and purest baking powder should 
be employed, The use of the ordinary cream of 
tartar, or of baking powders containing lime, 
alum, and phosphates, carries deleterious ingre- 
dients into the food to the prejudice of the life 
and health of the consumer. 

The sale of adulterated baking powders has 
been prohibited by statute in several localities. 
It will be in the interests of the public health 
when their sale is made a misdemeanor every- 
where, and the penalties of the law are rigidly 
enforced. 

The ordinary baking powder contains either 
lime, which, introduced into the system in too 
free quantities, causes serious disorders of the 
Kidneys ; alum: a corrosive poison, or lime phos- 
phates, which are condemned by physicians as 
deleterious in their effeet when taken under cer- 
tain physical conditions. The Royal is the only 
baking powder on the market that is free from 
lime, alum, and phosphates, and absolutely pure. 

The absolute purity of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes it pre-eminently the most useful and 
wholesome leavening agent known. Contain- 
ing no lime, alum, phosphate, or other impurity, 
it leaves no alkaline or other residuum in the 
food, and its use always insures pure, light, and 
sweet bread, biscuit, and cake, that are perfect- 
ly digestible and wholesome whether hot or cold, 
fresh or stale. Its leavening power has been 
determined the highest whenever tested by offi- 
authority, and all chemists and writers on 
food hygiene commend it for its sterling qualities. 
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Over 14 Millions ‘Sold i in 2 this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
sOLD EVERY WHERE. 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds :Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 





SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCTETY FOR at 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


‘BEST 





(ramps of the Muscles. 


John I. Wood, of Stratford, 
Ont., was cured of cramps in 
the legs by wearing ALLcock’s | 
Porous Prasters.. Mr. Wood | 
says : 


**Some three months ago I was taken very 
sick with severe pain in the small of my back 
over the kidneys. The pain was excruciating, 
I applied an ALLCocK’s Porous PLASTER over 
the affected region and had relief almost within 
an hour. At the same time, in conjunction with 
this trouble, | had very great nervous disturb- 


ance, affecting my legs with cramps so I could 
scarcely sleep. Meeting with such success 


with my back I applied a plaster under the 
knee on each leg, and in three days m- 
pletely cured, and have never been troubled in 
either way since.” 


was ct 


Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepre- 


sentation. Ask for ALLCOCK? S, 


and let no explanation or solici- 
tation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


En the Mig Court of Sustice. —Goanel » 
| » Mr. Justice €h a Perpetual a 


estuioated Mr. G eee is Durrant from 





TRY COBB'S 
















IRA esa) MEDICATED soap See Soe & Con's Bee i 
| D U for the ‘Toilet, Bath,and Com- “HOME EXERCI ER’? for 
} ylexion. It cures eczema, oe pormreg gy pow — 
| | leone the hands soft, and up bat iaciewe valid, are. ‘some 
# prevents chapping. sent titic, d en 
soap for Baby's Bath. Ask | ! 


your druggist. Sample cake 
mailed for 6 cents. | 


A. H. COBB COMPANY, Boston, Mass. | any 
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The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred finest 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts 
stosuit allwants. Our NEW GUII 
pages, elegantly illustr ited, is 


It des 


1rieti 


Largest Rose wens in America. 
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sent 


&?° who write for it. nd TELLS HO 


and 


ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 


MUMS, The 





/ROSES, 


illthe 
ind ¢2- 


IE, 


110 


FREE TO ALL 


W TO 


‘th GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
; CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
tan. JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 

¢ CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
1 brags wesc NEW MOON 


N FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 

FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 

60 Large Greenhouses Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will poy yeuto 
for Roses Alone. have rte can ay ng. Send for it—/ree. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD > 9 ey btn Aa West Grove, Pa. 








_Examine his 


All made in Congress, Button and Lace 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE ..2 


LADIES. 
Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitt 
If any dealer says he has the 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES wit 
name and price, stamped on bottom, put him down as a fraud. 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. I 





CAUTION 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE centiemen. 


Best in the world. 
YUEN 





ing. 
hout 


If not 
IJOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS, 





IN HARDY 
V ae vy Poa F 
Th csigtonted with us in 1555 ; is entirely har dy having endured tite 
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— logue ~~ ¥ Ar ei oa, now ready; revised and enlarged; new rhape; r 

en os 

. cover ; a frontisp’ lece, and 3 < olored Plates, Contair 8 ar 
New eis geri {ption cf ever7 popular plant, flower and veg > i N 
offers, e do not advertise **two dollars’ worth for 50 cents,” but we ¢ r 

ard R i Wed ot A ey do for : 
¥ Rose worth, both in quality and quantity. See our N oveiti es in Flow 
Prue’Loo & 


TS 
f wore Depot Mane. The Greatest Novelty" 


ac an oe tect: 


w type; 
astrauon 


of GUIDE, 15 cecnts, each copy contains aS cortidente good for Gat amount in Seed 
—— Tree. JAS. 
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THE 


HOME PAPER America. 





Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, rn 
Pa. and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * 


ilada, 
* * 








The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 
“ VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” 

Snly supplied by N. ERLANGER & 


It embodies all known 
Comes in the | sading shades and in three 
stamped on Selvage. To ba had of all first-class dealers. 














improve- 
qu salitie 2S 
Trade 


CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 Baoome Street, NEW York. ~ | 








BOM ve 
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ae 


WHEN EVERYTHING ELSEHAS © @@ 
12) FAILED TO — ves, TRY @@ 


=. Te setimonials of pra 


rything else has failed 
Sent by mail. Price, SO cts, stamps or postal note. 


citizens of Colorado furnished. 


P. 0. Box 1882, Address, NASALINE MANUFACTURING CO. 





minent 


Denver, Colorado. 
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PER'§S BAZAR, MARCH 2, 1889. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 








EVERY LADY 


A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
>, portunity.A new 
= departure. 

SILKs direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our reduced 
{prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

We are the only 
| manufacturers in 
the U. 8S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
; take no risk. We 
warrant every 
m, piece of goods as 

f represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
. U.S. sotehliahed 

i 38, 8, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


© DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
—- by any make 
; * of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Lustitute, of Willimantic, Cc ‘onn, 





Eatest Ba Parisian Movelt 


‘TING DISCOVERY 
or THe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Ree St-Ronoré, PARIS 





Violette da Czar. 
Jasmin d’ Espagne. 
Héliotrope biane. 





Lieeic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishe sand Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invaluable 
tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 


ESTABLISHED (801. 


Barry's 
Tricopherous 
i g a 


The only article 
which will thoroughly 
cleanse, beautify, and 
improve the growth 

7 of the hair. It is rec- 
ommended by the first families in the jand, and nsed 
by all classes throughout the universe. It stands alone 
as regards its immense and constantly increasing con- 
sumption. There is no oi] or pomatam,or any other prep- 






aration for the hair, solid or fluid, which approsches | 


it in popalarity, besides it is ve ry reasonable in price 

=e CLAY = CO., 44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
then at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 

dy outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 











‘GOOD SENSE 


Corveo CORSET WAISTS 


BEST for Health and 4 
THOUSANDS ~~ in use by | $ 
a+ Fa f 


















ee) yy) 
Satisfaction gua- i, a gg 


ranteed or 
MONEY returned, 


FERRIS’ Patent 
ING BUCKL 

o hip for HOSE. 
Supporters, 

TAPE faste ned 


PERFECT FIT for ALL AGES. 


Buttons at Front— 

mstead of Clasps, 

tnihiven-os 50 .70 .76 

Misses—.70 .75 80 8 

Young Ladies-1,00 1.10 

Ladies—1.00 1.25 1,50 
1.75 2.00 


Mailed free on re- f 
ceipt of price. 
FERRIS BRO§,, 


ee 
Manufacturers, §//]//Pa] ¥ 
New York. all 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, 
holesale Western Agents. 


For Sale ' ALL LEADING RETAILERS 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFACT” BLACK 


F, P, ROBINSON 
> b y~ DYE. 


a\ aid Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 








CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 
SEND piberhn whee mete © 
RETAIL STORES 
NEW YORK - A Broadway ; 2 We est 14th Street; 
18 West 125th Street. 

CHICAGO - - - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON 49 West Street. 

















CASH’S 
White & Colored Frillings 


FOR LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Woven Names & Initials 


FOR MARKING UNDERCLOTHING 
AND HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


Of'all Ory Goods Dealers, 

















PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 


ORLZA CLOTH removes a Fimplcs, © lack. 
mt... Wrinkles and Crows-' No Drug 
or Cosmetic but a harmless ae (easily used), that 
restores, beautitecand preserves theskin. By mail, sealed 
80c., 2for 50e. J. P. BEERS, Draggist, New Haven Conn. (Est’b’d 
1844. ) Reference: any N, H. asda —— aie pager. 


CROUP REMED' known that 


will cure Membranous Croup. he proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his ee practice twenty 
vears, and inevery case of an mind of Croup it 
has never failed te cure. me: e rem 
ind harmless. Sample with di 

*rice, 50c. per box. C.A. Beton, M.D., 


The only 
medicine 








LOVERS erases pecans, 
FRANCO-AMERICAN 


FOOD COMPANY'S 
GAME entire 
TRUFFLED 
rite at FRENCH STYLE 
A.BIARDOT or PARIS 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS 


SOLD BY THE BEST GROCERS 
OFFICE 10! WARREN STREET NEWYORK. | 


UNDER DIRECT SUPER YISION oF 





SPROLALLY PREPARED = ,FoR 


INVALIDS. 


Nothing Purer and Better can be procured. 
Highly recommended by Physicians. 
BEEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH, CHICKEN SOUP, 
TAPIOCA, MUTTON BROTH, JULIENNE, 
GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE, 
OX-TAIL, CLAM BROTH, 
all In Glass Jars. 

Sold by Leading Grocers, also Druggists. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Ene lish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED interes ° 


~ Chapped lands: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCER- 
INE, DILUTED WITH AN EQUAL QUANTITY 
OF WATER OR COMBINED WITH CERTAIN 
SIMPLE INGREDIENTS, IS A REMEDY FOR 
CHAPPED HANDS. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS F@R TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRES, .°: 6 kk eee = 3 prs >3 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, 


GOFF’S 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 


CINCINNATI, ¢ 





READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having ‘‘GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 
plait), and that each piece is put‘in a neat little box. 
Made in black and twenty staple colors. 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT. 





oung 7 

and w! ve ned numerous’ , — 

tives 5 Drown success, need n: 4 "Yucca will, 

by continuous application for a ot an riod of time, 
—— = hair to grow wherever it has preunly 








“PARTED BANG” 


mate ofnatural CURLY LY Hair, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to 


who wes — their hair parted, $36 
Dory teas ere ith re on 
Beauti ing DP 
$2; rie , Cosmetics Ay 
sent C.0. OD. 5 a where. Send to 
the m’fr for ’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 





BEAUTY ‘ 


AU, Qo 

Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
of aon The 
UTICURA 
Remedies. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 

comparable to the Curtovra Remepres in their 

| marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 

| beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 

figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

| Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutroura Soap, 

| an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, ex- 

ternally, and Curtoura Rxso.ven, the new Blood 

| Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 

| disease, from pimples to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Pourrrer Droe 
AND CureMtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 














Sa «6Pimples, blackheads, chapped and ofly =@& 
as skin ‘prevented by | Curtoura Soap. “en 


KID GLOVES FREE! 
10,000 PAIRS GIVEN AWAY | 





Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Curioura Anti-Patn Plaster, 
the only pain- aw es. 25c. 








F-very lady has heard of, even though she may never 
have worn the famous ‘‘Foster”’ Kid Glove. The 
**Foster” is one of the best brands of kid gloves man- 
ufactured, and the grade we offer retails everywhere at 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per pair, and in some places at even 


higher prices. A good black kid glove is always stylish, 
and is a necessity to every lady, young or old, andevery 
one who answers this advertisement may secure a pair 


ree, 

“The Ladies’ Bazar” is a mammoth eight page 
paper, with a national reputation as one of the best fam- 
ily papers published. Every number is full of good things 
to interest and amuse the home circle. Our premium 
offers lead all in value; we want 100,000 subscribers, and 
take this way to get them. This advertisement will 
appear but onee, and those who want to secure a pair 
of these gloves without cost, must act quickly. State 
size of gloves wanted. To every person who will 
answer this advertisement, and send 25 cents, postal 
note or stamps, to help pay postage, ete., we will send 
“The Ladies’ Bazar,” one year free, This as- 
tounding offer is made to place our paper in 10,000 
homes, and unless you act at once, this chance will be 


gone forever. Addre 
BAZAR, Lynn, Mass. 


‘Pubs., THE LADIES’ 
LADIES DON’T rier YOUR CUFFS. 








Use the Indispensable Pat. Cuff Holder, the only adjustable 
one for ladies on the re er requires no Buttoning or Sewing. 
ee lie.; 2 for $1.00, Stamps taken, Agents 
v. B stay Nok ‘* rim Providence, RL 


ry - T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 









Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
h, ane 


n e = 3 Moth Patches Skin die- 
m@<@MmeEes sh on beauty, 
=. 2 2 de It has stood 
hese ss 4 the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
mS eas we taste it to 
hr — a S sure it is prope uty 
=F ea made. Accept no 
= he counterfeit of similar 
z name, Dr. L. A. Say- 







ersaid toa lady of the 

haut-tom (a patient); 

“ As you ladies will 

wee - em, nice 
ae 





Goods Dealers in the 
U. 8., Canadas, and 
Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., 

_through to main office, 37 Gre at Jones St., N. Rg 


running 


SU PERFLUOUS H AIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy fur removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig= 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous oe can 
accomplish. astren Mme. Jertan, 48 E. 20th St. St, N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D'ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 





For months I su fered fi rom 
Na very severe cold in head. 
Ely's Cream Balm has worked 
like magie tn its cure after 
one week's use. I feel grate- 
Sul for what it has done for 
me. Samuel J. Harris 

oe rag (W Tholesale Grocer), 119 
SS 9 Front St., New York. 


THE. _ELF- -THREADING NEEDLE 
=— saute — — 4 = ey FOR CAN. 
— T. 25e. 1 Doz. 

AYN ay * Tod Providence, R. Rt 











For Sale by 


all Druggists at 50 


——— 





Cents a Box. 








